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“The Melter’’—a remarkable photographic 


ETRUSCAN rae hay Tacky =o ge 
by the Master Craftsmen 


Much fine old silverware you admire is the work 
of the early Gorham Craftsmen. It finds its equal 
“jake only in the modern productions wrought by the 
6 for $9.50 Gorham Master Craftsmen of today. Etruscan is 
Dessert Knives one of these, which your jeweler will be proud 


6 for $21.00 to show you with other Gorham designs. 
Dessert Forks 


a GORHAM 


ETRUSCAN 
PATTERN 


PROVIDENCE, R.I. @G@ NEW YORK,N. Y. 


«AMERICA’S LEADING SILVERSMITHS FOR OVER 90 YEARS 


Member of the Sterling Silversmiths’ Guild of America 
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Radiola 28, (at 
right) eight-tube 
Super-Heterodyne, 
including eight 
Radiotrons. . $260 


RCA Loudspeaker 
104, (at left) with 
ees amplifier and 

attery eliminator, 
operates the set entire- 
Ly without batteries— 
on any 50-60 cycle, 
110 volt lighting cir- 
cuit, Complete in its 
cabinet, . . $245 






















A. C. Package, 
adapting the Radi- 
ola for use without 
A, B, or C batteries, 






et a whole orchestra 
at actual volume 


RCA Radiolas achieve reality by duplicating volume as well as tone 






Radiola 28 is an eight-tube Super- 
Heterodyne that needs no heralding 
With all its 


it has no reserve power, the ordi- 
nary set renders a sudden fine climax 
of music with a crash! 


ERE is radio dance music that 
you can dance to in a great 
hall. It is loud and full as the or- 
chestra itself—talk or dancing can- 


of its performance. 
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not drown it out. And with all its 
tremendous volume, each note is 
clear, each instrument true! 


Even in a small room where you 
would not turn on all the volume, 
half the illusion of reality in listen- 
ing to music depends on having 
reserve power. But this was never 
possible before. An ordinary radio 
set has a definite volume limit for 
clearness. Too often it is operated 
beyond that limit and it is always 
on the verge of distortion. Because 


But now you can turn up the volume 
as loud as you please, andthe voice 
is still true and undistorted. In the 
new RCA Radiolas, new vacuum 
tubes and power amplifiers give 
power enough and to spare. There 
is NO More straining to get the quiet- 
ly spoken word. There is no more 
need to call on the imagination to 
supply tones lost to the ear. Low 
notes are mellow and full. High 
notes are sweet and clear. Music 
and speech are real and actual in 
tone and volume! 


delicate accuracy, it is operated with 
a single control! With the new 
RCA Loudspeaker 104, it is oper- 
ated entirely without batteries—just 
by plugging in on the house current. 


This new loudspeaker, with its 
power amplifier and battery elimi- 
nator, employs an entirely new prin- 
ciple of reproduction. With the 
Radiola 28 beside your chair, and 
this remarkable new loudspeaker 
in a distant corner of the room, 
tune in to new thrills in radio! 


«) RKCA-Radiola 


MADE . 
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TIME 


bPe-2eitkes 


Herewith are excerpts from let- 
ters come to the desks of the edi- 
tors during the past week. They 
are selected primarily for the in- 
formation they contain either sup- 
plementary to or corrective of news 
previously published in TIME. 


I am growing old but duties require me 
to keep in touch with momentous issues 
of the world. Time for two years has 
spared my feeble eyes much labor among 
papers and magazines in sifting for me 
the gold from the sand. 

I have noticed letters of complaint but 
heretofore I have had none to make. But 
how cruelly you have betrayed my trust 
in you. With your flippant sarcasm! 

In your issue for Feb. 22, p. 18, you 
have an article on the sincere religious 
words of Bishop Brown. Why must you 
show your irreverence, your sacrilegious 
snippery by appending to it in paren- 
thesis, “Applesauce?” 

Gentlemen, may the Lord deal gently with 
you and forgive you. I am too human. 

Smas R. CLINTON 

Columbus, Ohio 


The word within the parenthesis 
was NOT “Applesauce.” Let Sub- 
scriber Clinton look again. The 
word was “applause.”—Ed. 


Indispensable 


Sirs: 

Enclosed find a Calendar with my subject 
for next Sunday—‘Time’s  Titillations.” 
This does not refer to TIME but to “Father 
Time.” However TIME is such a fine rev- 
elation of Life’s reactions that I consider 
it indispensable each week before going 
into the pulpit. I do not speak hastily 
but as an “original subscriber.” TIME 
not only titillates. It reveals for inspira- 
tion the Soul struggle of humanity. 

FRED ALBAN WEIL 
Church of the Presidents* 

Quincy, Mass. 

*Completed in 1828. So named 
because President John Adams, 
his son, President John Quincy 
Adams and their wives are buried 
therein. Quincy, Mass., is named 
after John Quincy, maternal 
greatgrandfather of John Quincy 
Adams, and donor of the town’s 
site.—ED. 


Uncluttered 


Sirs: 

I am enclosing your TIME subscription 
ecard signed. 

It is indeed a pleasure to get an intro- 


ductory plan of a magazine, uncluttered 
with a million free offers, for which of 
course we pay. 
F. RAEMOND CHANT 
Jamestown, N. Y. 


Nerves 


Sirs: 

5 I have yet to see any reference in 
Time to things German that wasn’t “gut- 
tural.”” For instance in Time, Feb. 22, p. 
12. “. .. an official condemnation of Mus- 
solini which they. voted with guttural ac- 
claim.” Of course the German language 
is guttural, but did the adjective im- 
prove the above sentence one bit? I rather 
think it didn’t. It “gets on my nerves,” 


HARVEY S. BRAND 
Detroit, Mich. 


Ass 


Sirs: 

Why call a man an ass when there is 
always the ever-present danger that there 
is another one hanging around for you to 
ride, as G. A. Tibbetts,* Bangor, Me., 
might as well do, when he speaks of “the 
battle of Valley Forge,’ (Time, Feb. 22). 
Who ever before heard of a battle at Valley 
Forge? It was a camp ground. 


Maucotm H. GANSER 


Norristown, Pa. 


Spawn of Treason 


Sirs: 

Kindly have my name withdrawn from 
your subscription list. 

Attached article on “Bergdoll” is_ in 
first number received by me. 

Your editorial policy would appear to 
be one of sympathy and pity for this 
“arch-slacker.”” You also apparently know 
as littl as I do about the motives or 
backers of “Sachs,” yet you are ready to 
impinge him as a persecutor of this spawn 
of treason and desertion. 

I don’t care to have a paper of such 
un-American spirit in my home. 

WALTER M. LEONARD 

Captain M. R. C., U. S. <A., Member 
American Legion, Member Sons of the 
American Revolution. 

P. S. This opinion was concurred in by 
a half dozen people whom I discussed the 
matter with. 

Cleveland, Ohio. 


Evidently the ex-subscriber mis- 
interpreted the item. TIME has 
no sympathy for Slacker Bergdoll. 
—ED. 

*Subscriber Tibbets called Rupert Hughes 
“stupid ass.’’—Ed. 








THE SUBSCRIBERS NUMBER 100,000 
and the subscription price is $5 yearly 
Roy E. Larsen, Crrcutation Mer., Time, Inc. 


Penton Buiipinc, CLEVELAND 


Please enter my subscription for Time for one year and 


send me a bill ($5.00). 


March 8, 1926 


Yacht 


Sirs: 

CONVENTION! With what complete sway 
it rules us! How inexorable its mandates! 

I refer to the footnote on p. 20 of 
Time, Feb. 22. It, in turn, refers to a 
man who spends most of his time on his 
yacht, at sea. 

When this man of eminence found that 
life at sea served his personal and busi- 
ness aims best, he had a yacht especially 
constructed for his purposes. (It is not 
unlike all other yachts except in the mat- 
ter of strength, reserve engines, large fuel 
and water-storage facilities, and provides 
a comfortable, humane habitation for all 
on board, inclusive even of the sailors. 
No, there are no “padded decks !’’) 

When he boarded his yacht, he gave but 
one instruction: that its discipline and 
etiquet should be that of a_ well-ordered 
HOME, rather than that of a ship of any 
sort. 

What more natural? And yet, because it 
isn’t customary, it has dumfounded every- 
one. 

Convention! Bow down and have peace. 

H. L. SMITHTON 
Secretary to E. W. Scripps 

Cincinnati, O. 

TIME commented as follows re 
E. W. Scripps: “He founded the 
Scripps-McRae syndicate of 28 
newspapers. Aged 71, he is a 
hermit-millionaire, a sea hermit 
(like the late Publisher Joseph 
Pulitzer) sailing the seven seas on 
a yacht with padded decks. Again 
like Pulitzer, he cannot bear noise; 
his officers run his crew by dumb 
show. He smokes 50 cigars daily, 
sits in the saloon while two women 
alternately read to him. Satiated, 
he calls for his checkerboard. He 
cruises a course mapped to keep the 
Ohio in balmy climes. Last week 
he was forced to go ashore at 
Cape Town while the Ohio was 
dry-docked.”—Eb. 





QUIZ YOURSELF 


See Page 33 








Anti-Tobacco 
Sirs: 

The magazine, TIME, which is coming to 
the Chaffey Library and highly appreciated 
by our student body, is carrying advertis- 
ing matter of tobacco and _ especially 
cigarets. I want to be frank and tell you 
that I do not think this is right when 
the magazine goes before thousands of boys 
and girls, young men and women of our 
schools. It would, no doubt, do for older 
people but for young people it is a different 
matter. We have more than a_ thousand 
young folks in our school and a large 
percent of them read TIME. We are doing 
all we possibly can to overcome these evil 
influences and to have a paper or magazine 
in our library that advocates just what 
we are working against is something we 
do not plan to uphold. 

TIME carries so much advertising matter 
that it seems this small amount given to 
tobacco and cigarets might be eliminated. 
We hope you will give this question some 
consideration and will see your way clear 
to discontinue that feature of advertising 
matter. 


Witeur A. FISKE, 
Librarian, Chaffey Library 
Ontario, Calif. : 

Let those who believe that chil- 
dren should be completely separated 
from the grown-up world hide from 
them each copy of TIME.—ED. 


Published weekly by Time, Inc., at The 
Penton Building, Lakeside Ave. and West 
Third St., Cleveland, Ohio. Subscriptions 
$5 a year. Entered as second-class matter 
Aug. 25, 1925, at the postoffice, Cleveland, 
Ohio, under the act of March 38, 1879. 
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“I Might as Well Have. 
Been Deaf and Dumb!” 


HE party was in my honor. 
The little dinner was to cele- 
brate my success... 


I looked at the beaming faces 
about me and felt a thrill of pride 


and satisfaction. I had worked so 
bard -to win this success. I had 
struggled so many years to reach 
this position. At last I had arrived. 
At last I could enjoy the pleasures 
of good society. 


But could I? I sat there listening to the 
little waves of conversation eddy around 
me. Someone spoke of the poetry of Robert 
Louis Stevenson. Then the talk turned to 
the philosophy of Bernard Shaw. I began 
to feel uncomfortable. Every time the 
conversation reached me it died. I didn’t 
know what to say! I hadn’t a thing to 
contribute to the conversation! There was 
no pleasure in this for me. I might as well 
have been deaf and dumb! 


For Years I Had Neglected 
My Reading 


_I realized then, for the first time, how 
little | knew about things outside my own 
business—about the world’s great thoughts 
—about the subjects that intelligent people 
are always discussing. In my own business 
I was successful; but here among well- 
informed people I was tongue-tied. It was 
humiliating. I did so want to impress 
these people, to chat comfortably and 
easily with them. Instead, here I was 
sitting back, uncomfortable and constrained, 
listening, trying desperately to think of 
something to say. 


If only I had given more time to good 
books! If only I could speak as easily and 
familiarly as they about Voltaire, and 
Whitman, and Carlyle and Wells! But 
through all these years I had neglected 
my reading until now, at this party given 
im my honor, I felt ashamed of myself! 


Inferior. Unable to take my place in the 
general conversation. 


One Great Book Made Me 
Well-Informed 


I felt that I could never live up to the 
level of my success and round out my 
career unless I made myself as well-informed 
as the people I met outside of my business. 
But I knew also that it was too late for me 
to begin to read all the many great books 
I had never read. 


What could I do? Must I always feel 
stifled among well-read people? 


An old friend of mine—a brilliant lawyer 
—made a suggestion when I told him about 
my problem. “It would take a lifetime to 
read half the books that should be read— 
and get anything out of them. Why don’t 
you get Elbert Hubbard’s Scrap Book?” 


“What's that?” I asked. 


“Elbert Hubbard, the author of the 
famous Little Journeys to the Homes of 
the Great, spent a lifetime gathering to- 
gether the best thoughts from the brightest 
minds of all countries and ages. These he 
kept in a scrap book. He was not only a 
tireless reader—he was a very discriminat- 
ing reader, and many times he would read 
an entire volume for one selection. At the 
time of his death his scrap book contained 
the choicest things from more than 500 
master thinkers and writers. It is the only 
book of its kind in the world!’’ 

“And anyone can get a copy?” 

“Yes. It has been published by the 
famous Roycroft Shops which Elbert 
Hubbard founded at East Aurora. I use 
it constantly. It is full of ideas and I find 
it an inexhaustible source of inspiration. 
It’s a book that will enable you to shine in 
any gathering!” 

You, Too, Can Examine 
It Free 


Lose no time in getting Elbert Hubbard’s 
remarkable Scrap Book. You will find 
every page a mental stimulus—every selec- 


tion a brilliant thought or idea of some 
famous writer or profound thinker. The 
Scrap Book is a fascinating and highly 
instructive digest of great thoughts selected 
by a man who knew how to Win the World! 
He was not a college man, he educated 
himself! He was a success as a writer, a 
public speaker, a banker, a printer, a 
farmer, a Business Man—in fact in every- 
thing he attempted. 

The Scrap Book is such an interesting- 
looking book, too. Bound in scrap-book 
style, and printed in two colors on high- 
grade tinted book paper. The type is set 
Venetian style—that is, a page within a 
page. 

Why don’t you examine it free? You 
will be delighted. The Roycroft Distrib- 
utors will send you a copy on the special 
five-day approval plan. If you aren’t 
pleased in every way, just return the Scrap 
Book within the five-day examination 
period and it will have cost you nothing. 
Otherwise keep it as your own and send 
only $2.90 plus few cents postage in full 
payment. 


Send No Money Now 
Use this coupon. You will never forgive 
yourself if you neglect to do it. Wm. H. 
Wise & Co. Roycroft Distributors, Dept. 
43, 50 West 47th Street, New York City. 


WM. H. WISE & CO., Roycroft Distributors, 
Dept. 43, 50 West 47th Street, New York City 

I’d like to see the famous Elbert Hubbard Scrap 
Book. You may send it to me, free for 5 days 
examination. Within that time I will either return 
it without obligation, or keep it as my own and 
send only $2.90 plus few cents postage in full pay- 
ment, 


Name.. 


Address. . 


A few copies are available in a de luxe binding 

of semi-flexible basket weave buckram for only 
$1 additional. Please check in the square at the 
left if you want this de luxe binding, with the same 
return privilege. 

















ATWATER KENT 
RADIO 


The biggest factory —dut that’s not all 


Our radio factory covers about twelve acres and is still 
growing. It was the largest in the world even before we 
gave new evidence of our faith in Radio by letting a con- 
tract for a 3% acre addition. 

In this great factory we are making Receiving Sets and 
Radio Speakers as carefully as if it were the smallest fac- 
tory in the world and we had a reputation yet to win. 

Before a set is permitted to leave the factory it has been 
subjected to 159 inspections or tests. One employee in 
every ten is an inspector or tester. 

That the public appreciates integrity in manufacture 
is indicated by our sales. They were much larger in 1925 
than in any previous year. 


We have invested our money in building and enlarg- 


ing our factory because we are in the radio business to stay. 





Atwater Kent ManuracturinG Co., 4752 Wissahickon Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. Atwater Kent, President 
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NATIONAL AFFAIRS 


THE PRESIDENCY 


The White House Week 


@ The President signed the Tax 
Reduction Bill. (See TAXATION). 


@ President Coolidge declared 
that he thought the tax reduction 
of $387,000,000 carried in the bill 
was dangerously large, and Con- 
gress would have to be very eco- 
nomical in its appropriations in 
order to prevent a deficit. 


( Charles Hoff and Helmer H. 
Bryn, both of Norway, one an 
extraordinary pole-vaulter, the 
other Minister to the U. S., called 
at the White House and shook the 
President’s hand. Other callers on 
the same day were members of the 
swimming team of the Brooklyn 
Central Y. M. C. A. 


@ Ambassador Prince Antoine 
Bibesco called upon the President 
to pay a parting visit, for he has 
been recalled to Roumania. His 
recall is supposed to have been oc- 
casioned by a quarrel with M. 
Titulesco, who headed the Rou- 
manian debt mission to this coun- 
try in the fall. 
( President Coolidge having prac- 
tically recovered from his recent 
cold (T1imME, March 1), Mrs. Cool- 
idge caught it. She was not seri- 
ously ill, but on physicians’ advice 
stayed in bed for a day in order 
to make quick recovery. It so hap- 
pened that that was the day that 
Attorney General and Mrs. Sargent 
were giving a dinner for the Pres- 
ident and his lady. Since Mrs. 
Coolidge could not go, Mrs. Wil- 
liam M. Jardine, wife of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture, was invited to 
accompany the President. In re- 
cent years no President has ever 
escorted a lady other than his wife. 
Proper procedure had to be looked 
to. It was found that President 
McKinley, whose wife was fre- 
quently ill, had escorted other la- 
dies. So precedent was followed. 
A White House car with one of 
the President’s aides went to the 
Jardine home and called for Mrs. 
Jardine. The car then stopped at 
the White House, the President 
entered and they drove to the 
Willard Hotel, where the banquet 
and 40 New England guests were 
waiting. Mrs. Jardine was seated 
at _ right of the Attorney Gen- 
eral. 

After the dinner the car drove 
the President and Mrs. Jardine to 


the White House, the President 
got out and an aide took Mrs. 
Jardine home. “Secretary’s wife 
pinch-hits for Mrs. Coolidge,” said 
the vulgar Chicago Tribune. 

@ Senator McKinley of Illinois 
called on the President. He stands 
for renomination on April 13 and 
is understood to have told the 
President that inasmuch as Sen- 
ators Borah and Reed, irreconcil- 
ables, had been making speeches 
against the World Court in IIli- 
nois he was anxious that he be 
given Administration support on 
the Court issue—for he voted for 
the Court and has a constituency 
none too favorable to him on that 
account. 

q In the regular conference with 
reporters the President intimated 
that he thought Congress had made 
an enviable record for despatch so 
far this session, and might look 
forward to an early adjournment. 
With the tax bill out of the way, 
the only important measures which 
he believed need delay Congress 
were: 1) The regular appropriation 
bills for running the Government. 
2) Ratification by the Senate of 
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the foreign debt settlements now 
pending. 3) Farm legislation. 4) 
The bill for settling railroad labor 
disputes. 5) Measures dealing with 
aviation. He declared that he did 
not believe in a great air force, 
believing that it may lead to a new 
kind of jingoism, and would not 
favor any legislation going beyond 
the recommendations of the Mor- 
row Air Board. 


q@ In the annual boxing tourna- 
ment at Amherst College, John 
Coolidge was eliminated in a three 
round bout by Matthew Silverman 
of Brooklyn. The winner ex- 
claimed: “Johnny Coolidge put up 
a great battle. He is one of the 
gamest boxers I ever faced.” Criti- 
cal opinion agreed that Silverman 
was too speedy for his adversary.* 


qd A deputation of Aguadyh Israel 
called at the White House and 
presented the felicitations of the 
world’s orthodox Jewry. 

@ Although her cold had im- 
proved, Mrs. Coolidge was unable 
to accompany the President one 
evening when he attended a re- 
ception given him by the Congres- 
sional Women’s Club. 


@ The Mind of the President, a 
collection of the President’s ex- 
pressed opinions edited with com- 
ment by Bascom Slemp, his 
former Secretary, issued last week 
from the presses of Doubleday, 
Page and Co. Mr. Slemp declared 
therein that the President had re- 
versed the traditional policy of 
the Republican party by becoming 
a champion of state rights. He said 
also: “One cannot see, touch or 
hear a political tide, but it can be 
felt. The man in public life who 
fails to create a tide or sense an 
adverse tide will soon be politically 
lost. Coolidge, with the single ex- 
ception of Roosevelt, has possessed 
this intuition in the most marked 
degree of all our recent Presidents 
—Taft, perhaps, the least. Wil- 
son developed it; Harrison was 


*The victor’s sister Florence, aged 16, 
and young brother Sylvan, were prevailed 
upon by the photographer of a Manhattan 
gum-chewers’ sheetlet, to pose, in bellicose 
attitude, Florence wearing boxing gloves. 
Young Silverman’s father said: ‘“Some- 
body had to lick the President’s son, I 
guess. I’m pleased to have the honor to 
be the father of the boy who did it, but 
other boys in the United States could do 
the same.” A promoter in Manhattan 
offered young Silverman $5,000 for three 
matches in Manhattan. Two days later, 
one William Hughes of Waterbury, Conn., 
drubbed Silverman in the final bout of 
the tournament. 
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cold intellect; Cleveland, 
force. Neither had _ this 
sense. All were great Presidents. 

A terse foreword ‘by the Presi- 
dent himself has a rather unusual 
temper: “For the comments of Mr. 
Slemp on me and upon my public 
utterances, I take no responsibility. 
The relative weight he has given 
to the various subjects treated is 
due alone to his judgment. But 
in my opinion his method of group- 
ing related quotations will be found 
an interesting and convenient ar- 
rangement which will greatly facili- 
tate efforts to find out what state- 
ments I have made concerning par- 
ticular subjects.” 


THE CABINET 


Redemption 


In accordance with a policy tried 
out last fall, the Treasury last 
week sent forth word asking ho!d- 
ers of Third Liberty Loan bonds 
to offer them directly to the Gov- 
ernment for cash through Federal 
Reserve Banks. The owners of 
the bonds may set the price at 
which they offer them, and the 
Government will buy those offered 
at the lowest prices. In this way 
it is planned to invest about $100,- 
000,000 of the sinking fund for 
public debt retirement. Proposals 
must be made before March 10, 
and payment will be made on 
March 23. : 

In this way both the _ bond- 
holder and the Treasury wi'l save 
the commissions which they would 
have to pay if the bonds were sold 
on the open market. 


THE CONGRESS 


The Legislative Week 


The Senate— 

@ Passed in its final form the tax 
reduction bill by vote of 61 to 10. 
(Bill went to the President.) 


( Rejected the report of the Judi- 
ciary Committee criticising the De- 
partment of Justice for laxness in 
investigating the Aluminum Co. 
of America, a report that was 
planned as the opening wedge of an 
attack on Secretary of the Treas- 
ury Andrew Mellon, by voie of 36 
to 33. 

C@ Passed a bill authorizing cer- 
tain officers and privates to accept 
decorations from foreign countries 
for service in the World War.* 
*Among those to receive decorations were 


General James G. Harbord (Cross with 
star of Commander of the Order of the 


TIME 


National Affairs—(Continued] 


(Bill went to House.) 

G Passed a resolution authorizing 
the Clerk of the Senate to pay 
Senator Earle B. Mayfield $30,500 
out of Senate funds for his ex- 
penses in defending his right to his 
seat after his election in 1922. 

C Celebrated the joint conference 
report of the first deficiency bill. 


The House— 
Passed the tax reduction bill in 


SENATOR D. A. REED 


... brooks no insult 
(See “Aluminum” ) 


final form by vote of 355 to 28. 
(Bill went to the Senate.) 


@ Passed the conference report of 
the first deficiency bill. (Bill went 
to the Senate.) 


@ Debated the bill to abolish the 
Railway Labor Board and set up 
arbitration machinery to _ settle 
transportation disputes. 

@ Passed an omnibus pension bill 
granting or increasing pensions to 
certain veterans and certain widows 
and children of veterans of the Civil 
War. Some 975 persons were to 
receive benefits but two of them 
had died in the meantime and their 
names were amended out. (Bill 
went to the Senate.) 


Regeneration of Poland), General Clarence 
R. Edwards (Chevalier of the Order of 
Haller’s Swords, Polish), General Mason M. 
Patrick (Insignia and diploma of the Order 
of Grand Officer of the Crown of Italy). 
Other decorations permitted to various per- 
sons: Insignia of the Order of the Star 
of Roumania, Belgian Croix de guerre, 
Italian croce di querra, Cordon of the 
French Lecion of Honor, Cross of the Order 
of the White Eagle (Jugoslavic), Cross of 
Sanitary Merit (Roumanian), Order of 
St. Sava (Jugoslavic). 
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Amity or Issues? 

Congress last week completed 
some three months of its session— 
a period marked by unusual legis- 
lative progress and a great deal of 
amity, all things considered. The 
tactics of the minority in the Senate 
who fought the World Court to the 
last ditch produced the only ap- 
proach to a really good fight that 
this session of Congress has seen. 
There is something wrong about 
this situation. There should be 
trouble and plenty of it. This is an 
election year. In only a few weeks 
the primaries begin. In less than 
eight months a new Congress will 
be elected. And where are the is- 
sues of the campaign? 

The only issue of any consequence 
so far created is the World Court. 
The Progressive Republicans seem 
intent to press this as far as they 
‘an against regular Republicans in 
states where there is irreconcilable 
sentiment—such states as Wiscon- 
sin and Illinois. 

But what for an issue between 
Democrats and Republicans? It 
has been many times asserted that 
the Democrats are trying very hard 
to force an issue. They attempted 
last week to lay hold on one by 
ordering an investigation of the 
Aluminum Co. of America. They 
failed by a narrow margin (see 
next page). 

They very nearly had an _ issue 
in the anthracite coal strike, when 
suddenly that strike ceased. 

There has been repeated talk of 
reviving the tariff issue and that 
possibility is still open, but no am 
bitious undertaking in that direc- 
tion has been marked out, and at 
a time when the country is as pros- 
perous as at present that issue 
loses some of its appeal. 

Two issues more or less local 
from a political standpoint may yet 
develop. One of them is farm legis- 
lation. The difficulty is that it is 
not yet obvious just what sort of 
legislation the farmers want or 
will be satisfied with, although it is 
clear enough that the result they 
want is better crop prices. The 
other issue is an anti-lynching bill. 
If this bili comes up in the Senate, 
the Southerners will undertake a 
filibuster, an attempt may be made 
to supply cloture (limit the debate), 
and the irreconcilables may join 
the regular Republicans in the 
cloture move in order to get re- 
venge on “the Southerners who 
helped to impose cloture on_ the 
World Court. In that event a first- 
class parliamentary wrangle may 
ensue, but it is hard to see how as 
an issue anything might come of it 
except in the solid South. 

One major possibility remains— 
the Italian debt. settlement. This 
will meet opposition in the Senate 
as bitter and perhaps more force- 
ful than it met in the House. At- 
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tempts have been made to line up 
the Democrats against it, but until 
recently these attempts have not 
succeeded. A number of prominent 
Democrats, notably Messrs. Under- 
wood, Glass and Bruce, have stood 
out, against making a fight on this 
issue. The Administration has stood 
solidly behind the settlement, con- 
tending not only that it is the 
best that can be got, but the only 
way of insuring any money at all 
from Italy. A combination of Dem- 
ocrats and Republican Progressives 
might defeat the settlement, but the 
Administration still believes it can 
succeed in getting it passed. 

If the Italian debt settlement is 
not made into an issue, there is the 
possibility that politicians of both 
parties may go to the electorate 
next fall with the same cry, “We 
helped to give you tax reduction!” 


Aluminum 


The Senate last week turned it- 
self to the consideration of the 
Aluminum Co. of America and the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Led by 
Senator Walsh of Montana, the 
Democrats were making an on- 
slaught on Secretary Mellon. There 
was a report of the Judiciary 
Committee before the House con- 
demning the Attorney General for 
lax investigation of the company. 
There was also a resolution pro- 
posed by Senator Robinson of 
Arkansas, the Democratic leader, to 
authorize the President to appoint 
special counsel to present evidence 
before a grand jury with a view to 
obtaining indictments against the 
company. 

The Committee report came up 
before the resolution. There were 
bitter controversies over the ques- 
tion whether Andrew W. Mellon 
and his brother R. B. Mellon con- 
trol the Aluminum Co. 

Senator David A. Reed of Penn- 
sylvania declared: 

“The fact is, and I make this 
statement after recent investiga- 
tion and I make it with full con- 
fidence of its accuracy, that Mr. 
Mellon owns less than 164%% of 
the stock of the Aluminum Co. of 
America. He owns less_ than 
164% of the voting stock and less 
than 164%% of the preferred stock, 
which is non-voting, so I am not 
quibbling about the distinction be- 
tween voting and non-voting stock. 
His brother, Mr. Richard Mellon, 
owns a similar amount, and the 
two of them together own less 
than 33% of the stock in the com- 
pany.” 

Later Senator Walsh exclaimed: 

“I suppose as a matter of course 
the Senator from Pennsylvania 
must be speaking, in this matter, 
as the Representative of the Alu- 
minum Co. of America or of Mr. 
Mellon.” 

And Mr. Reed made answer: “I 
asked Mr. Mellon how much stock 
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he had and whether he had any 
objection to making a _ statement 
what the figure was. He answered 
the question. ... 

“The idea that because I have 
asked that question I should be 
charged here with being the rep- 
resentative in the Senate of Mr. 
Mellon or the Aluminum Co. of 


Wide World 
CONGRESSMAN CELLER 
“How about Bernhardt? How about 
Duse?” 


(See IMMIGRATION) 


America does no credit to the Sen- 
ator who makes the charge. I am 
here representing the state of 
Pennsylvania and the nation of 
which it is a part, and I take no 
insults from the Senator from Mon- 
tana about that.” 

Mr. Walsh put in: .“Of course 
that is not quite parliamentary lan- 
guage for the Senator to use, but 
we will let it go.” 

Eventually the vote was taken 
on the resolution censuring the At- 
torney General for neglecting to 
press the aluminum investigation. 
Twenty-six Democrats and seven 
Progressive Republicans voted to 
agree to the report—33 ayes. 
Thirty-four Republicans and two 
Democrats (Blease and_ Bruce) 
voted to reject the report—36 noes. 

The report was beaten—the Sen- 
ate would not investigate the Alu- 
minum Co. and Mr. Mellon. Since 
there was little hope left for his 
resolution to have special counsel 
present the case to a grand jury, 
Senator Robinson dropped his res- 
olution. The result was considered 
in some quarters as a victory for 
Secretary Mellon, his popularity 
and reputation for rectitude; in 
other quarters it was taken to 
mean that the Senate did not want 
to face the facts. 


IMMIGRATION 
**Thou Too!’’ 


While the immigration authori- 
ties were last week considering 
and reconsidering the case of the 
Countess Cathcart (TIME, March 
1) who had been denied admission 
on the grounds of moral turpitude, 
having been divorced for adultery 
—and while her lawyers were tak- 
ing her case to court—the law- 
makers of the nation were not ig- 
norant of world events. 

One of them, Congressman 
Emanuel Celler, Democrat from 
Brooklyn, issued a statement: “If 
the Carthcart case shows anything 
it proves that our Government has 
no right to meddle in _ private 
morals of foreigners visiting us. 
The so-called ‘moral turpitude’ of 
the Countess Cathcart is nothing 
compared to the ‘moral turpitude’ 
of the chasing but not chaste 
Prince of Wales. Why was he al- 
lowed to enter? His parents are 
up all night worrying about his 
night life. How about Sarah 
Bernhardt and Eleanore Duse? They 
made no bones about their affairs 
and were admitted. Gaby Deslys 
was no novice in the art of ‘moral 
turpitude.” She was admitted and 
feted.” 

Another Congressman (Fiorello 
H. La Guardia, Socialist of Man- 
hattan) wrote a letter to the Sec- 
retary of Labor: 

“My attention has been cailed 
to one Count Ludwig Salm Von 
Hoogstraeten, an alien. who ar- 
rived in the United States on or 
about Dec. 1, 29085. ... Te 
alien in question apparently has no 
occupation, and, therefore, the usu- 
al inquiry by immigration officials 
to ascertain whether he had visible 
means of support should have been 
made. Inquiry should also have 
been made to ascertain whether or 
not this alien’s passage was paid 
for in whole or in part by others 
as in the law provided.’* 


TAXATION 
The Bill 1s Signed 


The tax reduction bill of 1926 
last week ceased to exist. In- 
stead there came into existence the 
“Revenue Act of 1926”—for the 
tax reduction bill in the form in 
which it had been issued by the 


*The Count’s lawyer, Mr. Goodstein, made 
the following statement to the press: 

“Count Salm has neither required 
sought nor obtained financial aid and he is 
not indebted to anybody on any account. 
He is quite able to pay his own way and 
has shown in court proceedings that he 
was and is about to support his wife 
{the onetime Millicent Rogers] and chik 
[Peter] and to provide a suitable home for 
them.” 
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Joint Conference Committee (TIME, 
March 1) was transformed into 
a law without alterations. 

There were three brief steps in 
making the bill into an act of 
Congress. Mr. Green, the Chair- 
man of the Ways and Means 
Committee, told the House: “I 
came back today with the _ best 
bill I could get.” There was a 
small minority in opposition which 
wanted to recommit* the bill be- 
cause a retroactive reduction was 
made in last’ year’s estate taxes, 
but they were prevented from 
getting their motion before the 
House because only one motion to 
recommit is allowed and a Florida 
member beat them to it with a 
motion to recommit to have estate 
taxes entirely abolished. The 
House as a whole had no sympathy 
with the proposal to wipe out 
estate taxes, and voted down the 
motion with a chorus of ayes. 
This little maneuver was undoubt- 
edly planned in advance. In short 
order the bill came to a final 
vote, of 354 to 28. The opposition 
was made up of 16 Republicans, 
mostly Progressives, eight Demo- 
crats, three Farmer-Laborites and 
a Socialist. 

Next day the Senate took action. 
By unanimous consent the rules 
were laid aside so that the bill 
could be taken up immediately. 
Senator Smoot, Chairman of the 
Finance Committee, like Mr. Green 
in the House, explained that it 
was the best bill that could be 
got. Senator Fletcher of Florida 
attacked the bill because estate 
taxes had been restored in con- 
ference. And Senator Neely of 
West Virginia declared it was a 
millionaire’s bill, and wanted the 
taxes on admissions and on auto- 
mobiles entirely stricken out. He 
moved to recommit the bill. Sen- 
ator Robinson of Arkansas, the 
Democratic leader, made a point of 
order—that the bill could not be 
recommitted because the House in 
passing it had discharged the joint 
conference committee—in — short 
there was no committee to which 
the bill could be recommitted. Vice 
President Dawes ruled the point 
well taken. Mr. Neely appealed 
to the Senate from the Chair’s 
decision, but the Vice President 
was upheld 62 to 8. Soon came 
the final vote—61 to 10 for pas- 
sage. Five Progressive Republi- 
cans, four Democrats and_ the 
Farmer-Labor Party (Mr. Ship- 
stead) were alone in opposition. 

The bill was engrossed, signed 
by Speaker Longworth, signed by 
Vice President Dawes, sent to the 
White House. 

There it was signed by the Presi- 
dent while the leaders who ushered 
the bill through Congress _ stood 
genially by, and Senator Simmons of 
North Carolina, who delayed the 
proceedings 20 minutes by coming 
*Send back to committee for amendment 
or for other purposes. 








late, rushed around cigar in hand, at 
one time almost burning the back 
of the President’s neck, at another 
the hand of Senator Smoot. 

So it was done and Senator 
Smoot and Representative Green 


Ne i 
Mrs. BENJAMIN HARRISON 
Unique 


(See WomeEN) 


carried off the two pens used by 
the President in signing, and the 
Treasury set about estimating the 
amount of income it could expect 
in the next few years. In spite of 
the large reduction in taxes the 
Treasury hopes for a surplus of 
$67,000,000 for the fiscal year 
(1926) ending next June and for 
a surplus of $11,000,000 at the end 
of the following fiscal year in 
June 1927. 


WOMEN 


In Manhattan 

There are only four widows 
of Presidents now living. Last 
week one of them appeared in 
a Manhattan police court. Of the 
four, one is Mrs. Wilson, another is 
Mrs. Roosevelt, another Mrs. Pres- 
ton (formerly Mrs. Cleveland) and 
the fourth is Mary Scott Lord Dim- 
mick Harrison. 

It was Mrs. Harrison, now 67, 
who went into court. She is unique 
among the widows of Presidents, 
for although she lived two years 
in the White House she was never 





First Lady of the Land. When 
Benjamin Harrison took office as 
President in 1889 his first wife 
(Caroline Lavinia Scott) was alive. 
She died in the White House in 
1892, leaving a son and a daugh- 
ter. 

During the first Mrs. Harrison’s 
lifetime, her niece, Mrs. Dimmick 
(Mary Scott Lord), the widow 
of a lawyer who had died at sea 
of typhoid on their honeymoon some 
ten years before, stayed at the 
White House with her aunt and the 
President for some two years. 

In 1896, after President Harri- 
son’s retirement, he married Mrs. 
Dimmick in Manhattan. He was 
then 62, she about 38. The fol- 
lowing year a daughter, Elizabeth 
was born to them. In 1901 Mr. 
Harrison died. Mrs. Harrison and 
the President’s children by his first 
marriage then entered into litiga- 
tion over the Harrison estate of 
some $375,000. 

Last week Mrs. Harrison ap- 
peared in court again. She told 
how for some time she had been 
missing various articles: pins, rings, 
linen, gold chains, diamond chains, 
bracelets, antique combs. When 
her maid Anna Bernhardt, aged 23, 
last week gave notice, Mrs. Harri- 
son became suspicious. She called 
in the police. Detectives Gallagher 
and Murtha strolled over from the 
East 104th Police Station (her 
apartment is at 1160 Fifth Ave., 
the corner of 97th St.). They 
searched the maid’s room and found 
the missing articles. In court Miss 
Bernhardt wept on her mistress’ 
shoulder, asked for a chance to 
prove that she was innocent. Mrs. 
Harrison relented and asked Mag- 
istrate McKiniry not to send the 
girl to jail. He said he was sorry 
but had no choice. He held her 
for want of $2,500 bail for action 
by a grand jury. 


POLITICAL NOTES 


Double 


Anning S. Prall, Democratic Con- 
gressman from’ Staten Island, 
N. Y., recently spoke by radio. His 
friends crowded around to congrat- 
ulate him, declaring that by radio 
his voice was an exact reproduction 
of President Coolidge’s. The dis- 
covery is not without its serious 
aspects—or would be if Congress- 
man Prall were not an honorable 
man. At least it is good material 
for a new story on “How My Dou- 
ble Undid Me.” 


Mediums 


Harry Houdini appeared as a 
witness before the House Conimit- 
tee of the District of Columbia. 
which was holding hearings on a 
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bill to regulate clairvoyants, “me- 
diums,” ete., in the District of 
Columbia. In the back of the room 
sat several mediums. As a climax 
to his denunciation of their trick- 
ery, Mr. Houdini drew a telegram 
from his pocket, crushed in his 
hand and dashed it down upon 
the table before him: 

“Tll give $10,000 to any me- 
dium in this room who can tell me 
what that message contains.” 

Representative Frank R. Reid 
of Illinois (he who defended Colo- 





N. E. A. 


CONGRESSMAN’ REID 
“Mr. Houdini, I win $10,000!” 


nel Mitchell) jumped to his feet: 

“T can do that,” he cried. “That’s 
an invitation to you to appear be- 
fore this committee this morn- 
ing. I win $10,000.” 

3ut Mr. Houdini was equal to 
the occasion: 

“You’re not a medium 
how you ought to know 
in the telegram—you sent 
me,” 

As the hearing went on, Madame 
Marcia (an astrologer) declared: 
“There are many men in the Senate 
and House who consult me regu- 
larly.” 

And Dr. Jane B. Coates, of the 
“Spiritualist Church of America,” 
asserted: “I have saved many 
young girls from marrying the 
wrong man and have kept others 
from going wrong. My religion 
goes back to Jesus Christ. Houdini 


does not know I am a Christian.” 
At this Mr. Houdini exclaimed: 


and any- 
what’s 
it to 
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“Jesus was a Jew, and he did not 
charge $2 a visit.” 


Plans 


Clem Shaver, Chairman of the 
Democratic National Committee 
chosen by John W. Davis in 1924, 
appeared last week unobtrusively in 
Washington. He was preparing 
the party organization for the Con- 
gressional campaign next fall. The 
National Democratic Headquarters, 
which he stripped of almost all its 
employes after Mr. Davis’ defeat, 
is being enlarged. Richard T. Bu- 
chanan of Indiana was appointed 
publicity director. Mr. Shaver is ex- 
pected shortly to announce that 
the Democratic debt of $200,000 
left over from the last campaign 
has been wiped out. 


Sister 

Mrs. Douglas Robinson, otherwise 
Corinne Roosevelt Robinson, sister 
of the late President and mother of 
the Assistant Secretary of the 
Navy, has long been an energetic 
woman in public life. Recently she 
suffered a hemorrhage of the eye 
which almost blinded her. Last 
week, none the less, she continued 
her public speaking until ready to 
enter Johns Hopkins Hospital at 
Baltimore for treatment. 

How able and how energetic she 
is may be judged by the number 
of her activities. Like her elder 
brother, Theodore, she has led a 
strenuous life, even to the present 
time when she is 64. In 1912 she 
worked for her brother and the 
Progressive party, in 1916 for 
Hughes, and in 1920 after support- 
ing General Wood for the Republi- 
can nomination, she campaigned for 
Senator Harding, advocating na- 
tionalism instead of international- 
ism, economy instead of extrava- 
gance. Her interests range from 
poetry to politics. Her pen has been 
active as well as her tongue—pro- 
duced in 1912 The Cail of Brother- 
hood, in 1914 One Woman to An- 
other, in 1919 Service and Sacri- 
fice, and in 1921 a biography, My 
Brother, Theodore Roosevelt. In- 
deed she has always been a devoted 
admirer of her brother, saying that 
if George Washington was the 
father of his country, her brother 
was the brother of his country. Age 
cannot stale her strenuosity of life. 


NEGROES 
Minister Resident 


There are five Negroes in the 
U. S. diplomatic service. One of 
them has the title of “Minister Res- 
ident”—the only one in the corps. 


It is a post ranking below that of 
Minister and above that of Chargé 
d’ Affaires. It is the title of the 
U. S. Representative, traditionally 
a Negro, at Monrovia, the capital 
of Liberia. It is now held by S. P. 
Hood of New Jersey, who is on 
sick leave. 

The four other Negroes in the 
diplomatic service are: William J. 
Yerdy, Consul at La Rochelle*; 
William H. Hunt, Consul at St. 
Etienne}; James G. Carter, Consul 
at Tananarive, Madagascar**; Clif- 
ton R. Wharton, Secretary to the 
Legation at Monrovia. 

When Minister Resident Hood re- 
cently left Monrovia, the State De- 
partment announced that Reed P. 
Clark, white, former Consul at 
Mexico City, had been made Consul 
General and Chargé d’ Affaires at 
that place. Last week Negro poli- 
ticians began to pour protests into 
the ear of Secretary Kellogg. The 
head of the legation at Monrovia 
had always been a Negro. Why 
could not Secretary Wharton have 
been made Chargé’d’ Affaires? He 
had been in the service less than 
a year, was not eligible. Then why 
not one of the gentlemen at La 
Rochelle,* St. Etienne,s Tana- 
narive**? The Negro protestants 
feared that their race was to be de- 
prived of its highest diplomatic 
post now that Liberia has given 
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Capable 
(See Column 2) 


THEODORE 


rubber concessions to 
Tire and Rubber 


important 
the Firsestone 
Co. 


*A port of western France. 
tAn industrial town of 
France. 
**Large island off the southeast coast of 
Africa, a French colony. 
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THE LEAGUE 
Trouble 


“Monsieur” Chamberlain. Out of 
the question of whether Poland, 
as well as Germany, shall be given 
a permanent seat on the League 
Council (Time, March 1) _ there 
arose last week a notable furore 
which centered about the British 
Foreign Secretary, Sir Austen 
Chamberlain. It threatened in- 
deed to tarnisn for the first time 
the glory which he won by steer- 
ing the Locarno Conference to a 
successful conclusion (TIME, Oct. 
26). 

Speaking at Birmingham, the 
political seat of the Chamberlain 
family, Sir Austen incautiously 
gave the impression that he ex- 
pected to attend the special ses- 
sion of the Assembly and Council 
of the League of Nations, called 
for March 8, with complete free- 
dom to offer British support to the 
candidacy of Poland and that he 
would very probably do so if “cir- 
cumstances” seemed to warrant it. 

Unfortunately, all the notable 
British political parties had sup- 
posed that the Cabinet had _ in- 
structed Sir Austen to oppose the 
claims of Poland, which are ad- 
mittedly being put forward by 
her ally France to offset the en- 
trance of Germany into the 
League. British public opinion 
promptly crystallized against the 
admission of any other state than 
Germany to the League Council at 
present; and Sir Austen found him- 
self in a completely awkward 
position. His position became al- 
most untenable, late in the week, 
when the British press began to 
hint that Sir Austen had deliber- 
ately bargained with M. Briand at 
Locarno, the price of French sup- 
port for the Locarno Pacts being 
(allegedly) British support for 
Poland’s League Council candidacy. 

The usually imperturable Man- 
chester Guardian cried: “Sir Aus- 
ten Chamberlain stands almost 
alone in this country in his will- 
ingness to open the door of the 
League Council to French intrigue. 
It is difficult to believe that he 
has or can obtain the support of 
the Cabinet. He will certainly nev- 
er obtain that of the country... 
If he persists in his present line 
of action, the tender shoot of Lo- 
carno will wither at birth!” 

Having harkened well to this 
tempest: about his ears, whooped 
up by editors who called him “Mon- 
sieur” Chamberlain, Sir Austen at 
length announced in the House of 
Commons that the Government 
position in this matter was as 
yet undetermined. An Honorable 
Member queried: “Is it not a fact 
that the extraordinary League ses- 
sion now assembling is being con- 
voked to deal exclusively with the 








question of Germany’s admission?” 
Testily Sir Austen snapped: “That 
is no fact!” 

Meanwhile, at Paris, Premier Bri- 
and did his best to smooth matters 
over and quiet the press. Said he: 

“Indulgence in polemics over the 
question of enlargement of the 
Council of the League of Nations 
is very inconsiderate. The nego- 
tiators at Locarno did not deal 
with the affair, even though it had 
been raised several times before 
Locarno.” 

Appeals. During the week the 
Government of Greece appealed to 
the League to settle certain min- 
or Greco-Turkish frontier disputes, 
and informed the League Secre- 
tariat that the Turkish Govern- 
ment had previously refused a 
Greek request that these matters 
be referred to the World Court. 

The Lithuanian Government like- 
wise appealed to the League, re- 
questing that Poland be restrained 
from occuying “the Lithuanian 
forest of Podaje”’ on the Lithu- 
anian-Polish frontier. The Polish 
Government simultaneously filed 
an appeal asking that Lithuanian 
troops be withdrawn from the 
forest, “which is actually Polish.” 

Observers recalled that many 
post-War frontiers are not yet ac- 
curately mapped. 


COMMONWEALTH 


(British Commonwealth of Nations) 


The Week in Parliament 


» The Commons— 


C_ Bristled with disapproval at the 
Government’s refusal to announce 
its attitude toward the creation of 
additional League Council seats. 
(See LEAGUE.) The League of 
Nations Parliamentary Committee 
of the House (which represents all 
parties) unanimously adopted a 
resolution condemning the admis- 
sion of any nation other than Ger- 
many to a permanent Council seat, 
at present. 

C= Stiffened indignantly when in- 
formed that the Soviet Government 
has returned to Britain the effects 
of the pre-Revolution British Em- 
bassy, but retained all valuables de- 
posited in the Embassy safes, in- 
cluding a dinner service of solid 
gold. 


@ Harkened with amusement to a 
bill presented by Mr. Maxton (La- 
borite M. P.) providing for the 


nationalization of the Bank of 
England. 
@ Beamed_ approvingly when 


Premier Baldwin declared that the 
Government has arranged for an 
Imperial Conference of all the 
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Dominion Premiers, to meet in Lon- 
don next October. 


The Lords— 

@ Were diverted by a tale of a 
drunken fisherman at an English 
seaside resort who successfully sued 
for libel an authoress who had de- 
scribed a drunken fisherman of that 
resort in one of her novels without 
so much as mentioning his name. 
Lord Gorrell told the story, at- 
tached to it a moral in the shape 
of a bill to protect writers from 
such obviously “put up” libel suits. 
Sharply criticised, he withdrew the 
measure for revision. 


@ Scanned in their leisure mo- 
ments an article, “Do We Need a 
Mussolini?” contributed to the 
Sunday Pictorial by Lord Rother- 
mere, its founder, who opined that 
he could think of three English- 
men of the calibre of Jl Benito: 1) 
The Rt. Hon. Sir Eric Campbell 
Geddes (TIME, March 1, BUSINEss), 
Chairman of the Dunlop Tire and 
Rubber Company and Allied Com- 
panies, First Lord of the British 
Admiralty (1917-18); 2) The Rt. 
Hon. Reginald M’Kenna, Chairman 
of the Midland Bank, First Lord 
of the Admiralty (1908-11); 3) 
Sir Samuel Hardman Lever, Fi- 
nancial Secretary to the Treasury 
(1916). 


Imperial Week 


Interaction between Royalty and 
the Populace, tending to preserve 
the stability of the Throne: 

The King. With the obliging 
good will of constitutional mon- 
archs, His Majesty drew his pen 
and signed the Locarno Pacts last 
week. Later he drove from the 
Palace of Buckingham to that of 
St. James’s and held his first levee 
of the season. To St. James’s 
came many an ambassador, came 
also Premier Stanley Baldwin, 
laced into a_ gold-buttoned coat, 
abashed beneath a huge military 
hat, fiddling speculatively with a 
sword. 

The Queen. Motoring through 
the slums of the East End last 
week Queen Mary was greeted at 
one point by sullen glances and 
dour silence, instead of the cheers 
which are her usual portion. Un- 
daunted, she bade her chauffeur 
draw up at the curb opposite a par- 
ticularly ungracious throng. Step- 
ping out, Her Majesty evinced an 
interest in several brats squalling 
on the sidewalk. Their mothers, 
flattered, melted into smiles. Cried 
a burly oysterman: “’Ere now! 
Give ’Er Majesty a clap; she’s 
worth it!” 


The royal motor drew away amid 
acclaim. ... 

The Prince. At Birmingham, 
most celebrated of British indus- 
trial centres, Edward of Wales 
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visited the local Trade Fair and 
stepped upon a pair of scales to 
oblige their maker. The pointer 
spun, stopped at 137% pounds, to 
the satisfaction of the Prince who 
has tapered off his meat lately, lest 
he grow fat, and his drink, lest his 
tendency to nervousness increase. 

He is said to be “setting the 
fashion for modest four-course din- 
ners,” 


Victoriana 


Whimsical connoisseurs of Vic- 
torianism chuckled and rubbed their 
hands last week as the London 
firm of Longmans, Green & Co.* 
issued two new volumes of the 
diaries and correspondence ' of 
Queen Victoria, by imperial fiat of 
her grandson George V. 

Luminous paragraphs culled from 
the Queen’s earnest pages: 

Of Wilhelm II (her grandson, at 
the age of seven [1866], five years 
before his Hohenzollern’§ grand- 
father, Wilhelm I, was proclaimed 
Emperor of Germany [1871] after 
the Franco Prussian War). “Dear 
little Willie’s birthday . . . a clever, 
dear, good little child. ... May 
God preserve him and may he 
grow up good, clever, liberal minded 
in his views, worthy of his beloved 
grandpa,t who was so _ anxious 
about him that he should not grow 
up into a conceited Prussian.” 

Of Wilhelm II (in 1877, eleven 
years before he became Crown 
Prince on the accession of his 
father, Frederick III [1888]). “Dear 
Willie of Prussia’s 18th birthday. 
Received most delightful and as- 
tonished telegram about my inten- 
tion of giving him the Garter. It 
is a rare thing that three members 
of the same family and three gen- 
erations should have it at the same 
time. May God bless, protect and 
guide dear Willie.” 

To Edward VII (her son, at the 
age of 28, then Prince of Wales): 

“Dear Bertie: I have heard from 
Mr. Disraeli on the subject of your 
going to Ireland, and as the Gov- 
ernment seems to wish it so much 
I will naturally sanction it. But I 
must regret that the occasion 
chosen should be ‘races,’ as_ it 
naturally strengthens the belief, 
already far too prevalent, that your 
chief object is amusement; and 
races have become so bad of late, 
and the connection with them has 
ruined so many young men and 
broken the hearts thereby of so 
many fond and kind parents, that 
i am especially anxious you should 
not sanction or encourage them. 

“Since I began this I have heard 
of the great wish entertained that 


*The book will be published in the 
U. S. later. 

+Presumably Victoria’s consort, Albert 
of Saxe-Coburg-Gotha. 











you sheuld receive the Order of St. 
Patrick and that you should be in- 
stalled in Dublin as a Knight. I 
shall have much pleasure in giving 
you the order, and that your going 
over to Dublin to be installed there 
should be the occasion for your go- 


“A clever, dear, good little child” 


ing there, and not the races, which 
should only come in as an inci- 
| aia” 

Edward’s Reply: “My dear 
Mama: Many thanks for your let- 
ter, which I was unable to answer 
yesterday, and I am very glad that 
you approve my going to Ireland 
next month. ... But I am very 
anxious, dear Mama, that you 
should fully understand that ‘I do 
not go there at all for my amuse- 
ment, but as a duty, and shall be 
ready to do anything that is re- 
quired of me when I am there... . 

“I quite agree with you that it 
would not look well if it were 
stated to the public that the only 
object of my visit to Ireland was 
on account of the races. It was 
very kind of you to give me the 
Order of St. Patrick, which I am 
only too happy to receive and be 
installed as a Knight in the Cathe- 
dral, as proposed.” 

Later: 

Dearest Bertie: Now that Ascot 
is approaching, I wish to repeat 
earnestly and_ seriously ... that 
you confine your visits to the races 
to Tuesday and Thursday, and that 
you do not go Wednesday or Fri- 
day, to which Uncle William IV 
never went, nor did we....” 

“Dearest Mama:...I am al- 
ways most anxious to meet your 
wishes in every respect, and always 
regret if we are not quite d’accord. 
But as I am past 28, and have 








considerable knowledge of _ the 
world, you will, I trust, allow me 
to use my own discretion in matters 
of this kind.” 

To Edward VII (Prince of Wales, 
just before the christening of her 
grandson, now Georve V): “I can- 
not admire the names you propose 
to give the baby. I had hoped for 
some fine old name. ... George 
only came over with the Hanoverian 
family.’* 

_ Of Moody and Sankey.} “Though 
I am sure that they are very good 
and sincere people, it is not the 
sort of religious performance which 
I like. The sensational style of ex- 
citement like revivals is not a re- 
ligion which can last and it is not 
wholesome for the mind or heart.” 

After Charles Dickens’ Funeral. 
“He is a great loss, for he had a 
large and loving mind and the 
strongest sympathy with the work- 
ing classes.” 

Telephone (1878). “After dinner 
we went to the Council Room and 
saw the telephone. A _ Professor 
Bell explained the whole process, 
which is most extraordinary. It 
had been put in communication with 
Osborne Cottage, and we _ talked 
with Sir Thomas and Mary Bid- 
dulph, also heard some singing 
quite plainly. But it is rather faint, 
and one must hold the tube close 
to one’s ear.” 

Bismarck. “A terrible man, in- 
famous, hateful, monstrous!” 

Tennyson. “He is very peculiar 
looking and oddly dressed, but there 
is no affectation about him.” 

Garibaldi (whose revolutionary 
tactics against the petty Italian 
states made possible the present 
United Kingdom of Italy). “I 
much regret the extravagant ex- 
citement [in England] respecting 
Garibaldi, which shows little dignity 
or discrimination in the nation. . 
Brave and honest though he is, he 
has ever been a revolutionist lead- 
er. 

Diary Note in 1870. “Heard that 
the mob at Paris had rushed into 
the Senate and proclaimed the 
downfall of the dynasty, proclaim- 
ing a Republic. This was received 
with acclamation and the proclama- 
tion was made from the Hotel-de- 
Ville. Not one voice was raised in 
favor of the unfortunate Emperor 
[Napoleon III]. How ungrateful.” 


Barred from Canada 


International jurists elevated an 
eyebrow. Students of the validity 


*From implied statements elsewhere in 
the context, it appears that she wanted 
Edward VII known as “Albert-Edward I,” 
in memory of the Prince Consort, and 
preferred that the present King (George 
Frederick Ernest Albert) should be known 
as ‘Frederick I.” 

*The U. S. Billy Sundays. of their day, 
who toured England with riotous success. 
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of human testimony jotted an ad- 
ditional note or two. The Manhat- 
tan-edited Chicago-printed weekly, 
Liberty, was “permanently” barred 
from Canada, “because it is pub- 
lishing a series of articles concern- 
ing King Edward VII, Queen 
Alexandra and the present Prince 
of Wales which are misrepresenta- 
tions and libelous.” Thereupon the 
persons immediately concerned 
flatly contradicted one another, as 
follows: 

Mr. George H. Boivin, Cana- 
dian Minister of Customs and 
Excise: “The article complained of 
is a very libelous one concerning 
the Queen Mother.” 

Mr. J. M. Patterson, President 
of Liberty: “Some seem to hold a 
mistaken impression that this nar- 
rative... ‘The Heartbreak of a 
Queen’...in some way reflects 
upon the late Queen Alexandra. 
Nothing could be farther from the 
fact.” 

Observers were in no doubt as 
to the true merits of the case, 
after scanning a few paragraphs 
of the offending article: 

Of Edward VII: “[The Mor- 
daunt divorce trial] occurred in 
February, 1870....Sir Charles 
Mordaunt had instituted the pro- 
ceedings to fix the paternity of 
the child.... The Prince (later 
Edward VII), it was conceded, vis- 
ited young Lady Mordaunt fre- 
quently prior to the birth of the 
child. . . . Immediately following 
the baby’s birth she made a con- 
fession to her husband, implicating 
the Prince of Wales, Lord Cole, 
Sir Frederick Johnston and others. 
. . . Notwithstanding a jury ver- 
dict completely exonerating Ed- 
ward .. . the scandal touched 
Alexandra a little more than any 
her. 2S” 

Of Queen Alexandra: “She met 
her marital problems with a clev- 
erness that evoked the unwilling 
admiration of Europe. Repeatedly, 
although by nature she was one 
of the most exclusive of persons, she 
invited to Sandringham the very 
women with whose names his was 
associated. And she was at some 
pains to show these ladies mani- 
festations of her good will in other 
and equally significant ways. 

“She made much of Mrs. George 
Keppel .. . frequently and openly 
portrayed in Europe and America 
as Edward’s favorite during the 
last ten years of his life. 

“Repeatedly Alexandra invited 
Mrs. Keppel to Sandringham... . 

“On the night of the fifth of 
May, 1910, Edward died. Mrs. 
Keppel had been summoned by 
Alexandra. The Queen took her 
hand and led her to the deathbed. 
There, together, they knelt and 
prayed.” 

Of Edward of Wales: “Virginia 
De Lanty [was] the girl who 
started gossip by finding the 





Prince of Wales’ wallet in _ her 
room [during his last visit to 
Manhattan].... The wallet was 
monogramed and contained private 
crest-marked’ papers, some money 
and a few photographs. Among 
the latter was a picture of the 
Queen Mother, which bore mute 
testimony to the sympathetic devo- 
tion which was strong in the 
heart of her grandson.... 

“Miss De Lanty. .. came forward 
with the statement that she was 
hostess not to the Prince of Wales 
but to his equerry, Major E. D. 
Metcalfe. It appeared that the 
major had dashed into the street 
at an early hour in the morning 
in a highly overwrought state of 
mind. To the first policeman he 
chanced to encounter he made a 
statement which the excited officer 
recalled as: ‘The Prince has been 
robbed of his wallet.’~ After the 
recovery of the pocketbook, the 
major corrected the  policeman’s 
impression by informing him that 
he really said: ‘I have lost 
the Prince’s wallet... 

“A Broadway supper club [af- 
terwards|] featured ‘Miss Virginia 
De Lanty—Nightly—Late Friend 
and Guest to H. R. H. Prince of 
Wales—In a ‘Wallet’ of Songs 
and Dances.” 

Prophecy: “(King Edward’s] 
son, the present king, George V, 
he believed would be the last King 
of England. My grandson,’ King 
Edward used to tell his _inti- 


mates ... ‘will never come to the 
throne.’ ” 
Maharaja Feted 


Occidental moralists were vexed 
last week as they scanned des- 
patches from that thrice beautiful 
and opulent Indian native state, the 
dual realm of Jammu and Kash- 
mir. There the last act of a fairy 
tale as exotically unmoral as are 
the majority of “grand operas” 
was in progress. Before the week 
was out, a young man who recently 
paid $750,000 to a group of in- 
ternational blackmailers, who even 
then did not keep to themselves the 
fact that they had surprised him 
with a certain 4Mrs. Robinson” in 
Paris (TIME, Dec. 15, 1924, Law), 
brushed aside that fact with a 
gesture peculiar to statesmen, and 
ascended the throne whence he will 
rule over three million souls, over 
80,000 square miles with an income 
of some $5,000,000 a year. 

The young man, of course, was 
the once notorious “Mr. A,” now 
Maharaja Sir Hari Singh* of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir. During the past 
fortnight slightly over $1,000,000 
was expended by the State upon a 
series of coronation fetes which 


*Nephew of his predecessor, the 
Maharaja Sir Pratap Singh, whose adopted 
son unsuccessfully contested the succession 
with Sir Hari. 





proceeded day and night—to the 
exuberant delight of the people, 
who were showered with gifts of 
food and money. 

The elephants of participating 
native princes, groomed carefully 
for months in advance, at length 
had their faces painted, their 
tusks gilded, their backs saddled 
with howdahs encrusted with gold 
and gems. 

On the night before his corona- 
tion, Sir Hari and his peers dined 
off the traditional gold plate, while 
their underlings supped from silver. 
Next day he rode out at the head 
of the state procession of ele- 
phants. His favorite pony, which 
trotted after, was decked with a 
jeweled harness, containing among 
other gems an emerald valued at 
$150,000. As usual at all great 
Indian functions, the Maharaja of 
Patiala (TIME, Aug. 10) was in 
evidence, almost smothered beneath 
robes and jewels to a value running 
well into the millions. 

For seven minutes, holy water 
was sprinkled over the heads of 
Sir Hari and his consort. Then, as 
Maharaja and Maharani, they as- 
cended the throne of Jammu and 
Kashmir, “the land of nightingales 
and roses,” the Kasparturos of 
Herodotus. 


Maharaja Disciplined 

Exacting Puritans who frowned 
upon the coronation of “Mr. A.” as 
Maharaja over 80,000 acres in the 
North Indian frontier wilds of Jam- 
mu and Kashmir (see above), re- 
lapsed into a state of pious admira- 
tion for British justice as they 
learned of the punishment which 
was meted out last week to the 
Maharaja of Indore, a state of some 
8,000 acres* in extent, conveniently 
situated in Central India, within the 
immediate sphere of British in- 
fluence. 

It was the Maharaja of Indore 
who, as everyone knows, was de- 
serted by one of his dancing girls 
(Mumtaz Begum) last year and 
considered his princely honor so 
tarnished thereby that he reputedly 
despatched his Adjutant General 
and other trusted officials to abduct 
her from Abdul Kadir Bawla, rich 
merchant of Bombay, with whom 
she had taken refuge (TIME, Apr. 
20). 

A group of Englishmen returning 
from a game of golf, and armed 
only with golf sticks, were unable 
to prevent the Maharaja’s emis- 
saries from murdering the mer- 
chant Bawla in cold blood on the 
open highway while he was riding 
with Mumtaz Begum; but the golf- 
ers did succeed in driving off the 
natives (armed with revolvers, 
knives and swords) before they 
could do more to the girl than 





*Population about one million. Revenue 
to the Crown about $1,500,000 per year. 
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slash her face, permanently disfig- 
uring her. 

From then on the Earl of Read- 
ing, Viceroy of India, formerly Lord 
Chief Justice of England (1913- 
1921), was admittedly in a most 
awkward position with respect to 
the Maharaja of Indore. The Brit- 
ish forced the execution of three 
of the Indians who were implicated 
and the banishment of four more. 
But what of the alleged instigator 
of these assassins? 

A majority of the native Indian 
Princes, “the subordinate allies of 
the King-Emperor George V,” ral- 
lied to the Maharaja of Indore and 
apparently so alarmed the Earl of 
Birkenhead, His Majesty’s Secre- 
tary of State for India, that he is 
universally believed to have ad- 
vised the Viceroy not to press for 
the trial of the Maharaja, who 
could be tried, in any case, only by 
a court of his Indian peers. 

Rufus Daniel Isaacs, first Earl 
of Reading, is however about to re- 
tire as Viceroy (TIME, Nov. 9). 
He had every reason to desire that 
this most dangerous of recent In- 
dian scandals should be cleared up 
in a manner creditable to himself. 
There were those, moreover, who 
hinted that the Viceroy bears the 
Maharaja a grudge because he 
would not yield a point of prece- 
dence at official functions to the 
former Alice Edith Cohen, now 
Lady Reading. Last week all the 
ramifications of this affair suddenly 
quieted. 

Under pressure brought to bear 
by Lord Reading, H. H. Mahrajat 
Dhirraja Tukoji Rao Holkar, Ba- 
hadur, G. C, I. E. (the. Maharaja 
of Indore), quietly abdicated in 
favor his son, the heir apparent, 
Prince Yeshwant. The Indian Gov- 
ernment at once accepted his resig- 
nation, dismissed the scheduled 
investigation into his conduct with 
respect to Mumtaz Begum. 


Australian Lincoln 


Some weeks ago a plump little 
man entered the office of the U. S. 
Consul at Melbourne, Australia. 
Said he: “I am about to portray 
the role of Abraham Lincoln in 
Mr. Drinkwater’s play of that 
name, which we are shortly to 
produce at the Melbourne Reper- 
tory Theatre. May I ask your 
advice as to the playing of the 
role?” 

In the Consul’s office is a man 
of suavity and tact. He showed 
his plump questioner a portrait of 
President Lincoln—a tall, full 
length portrait. He hoped _ it 
would sink in. 

The actor crossed his legs. “I 
have my own conceptions of Mr. 
Lincoln’s character,” he said, “but 








I wanted to find out how far they 
accord with your own... .” 

Last week the fruits of the 
ensuing conversation resulted in 
a performance in which what has 
been called Lincoln’s “noble hu- 
mility” was played as though it 





EpWIN M. STANTON 
They lengthened his beard 


were a cringing “inferiority com- 
plex.” The cast, envisioned from 
the reports of horrified U. S. 
spectators: 

President Lincoln. Smooth and 
sleek-faced as a well-fed Britisher, 
he spoke with the accent peculiar 
to Piccadilly Circus. He discussed 
the U. S. Civil War with a com- 
fortable affability, an easy indif- 
ference, a polished negligence. To 
indicate that he had aged during 
the performance, he hooked on a 
fringe of whiskers running from 
ear to ear. 

The Cabinet: 1) Seward, played 
by a self-important young man of 
25, although supposed to be 60; 
2) Stanton, equipped with a beard 
at least two feet long and por- 
trayed with a _ stock “old man’s 
shuffle” suitable to street mendi- 
eants; 38) “Hook” (Drinkwater’s 
fictitious cabinet member), played 
as the chief character; browbeating 
the diletant President, trans- 
fixing him with the _ reproving 
stare of a Victorian “stage father.” 

General Grant. The General’s 
notorious fondness for tobacco and 
whisky was emphasized. He 
smoked a cigar having an odor 
like that of burning cotton. He 
wilted, however, before Lee, who 
entered and surrendered with the 
air of a conqueror. 


FRANCE 


Bargaining Begins 


At Paris the long expected Fran- 
co-Soviet Debt Conference got un- 
der way. Premier Briand gave it 
his benediction with the usual and 
now hackneyed invocation of “the 
Spirit of Locarno.” There fol- 
lowed speeches slightly more to 
the point by the chief negotiators, 
the French Minister of Public 
Works and the Soviet Ambassador 
to France. 


Minister De Monzie: “France 
will not forsake the mass of 
French investors of small mcans 
who were the benevolent clients 
of that Russia of which the Union 
of Soviet Republics is the legal 
successor and whom we are bound 
in honor to protect. 

“Each of our nations respects 
the internal sovereignty of the 
other and the conference aosout 
to begin implies our solemn adher- 
ence to the principles of non-in- 
tervention. ... 


“Having become more mindful 
of results than the form in which 
they may be obtained, we are 
ready to discuss means which will 
permit the liquidation of past bur- 
dens by rearranging or valorizing 
present resources.” 


Ambassador Rakovsky: “I must 
declare that since 1919 we have 
proclaimed the desire to find a 
solution of the debt problem which 
will satisfy the little bondholders. 
Because of erroneous conceptions 
as to what has happened in Soviet 
Russia it has not always _ been 
seen in France that the solution 
of such a problem must be purely 
practical and take account not 
only of the interests of the French 
bondholders, but also of the 
changes in the psychology of the 
peoples of the Soviet Union and 
the necessity they are under of 
obtaining material assistance such 
as will permit them to contract 
new obligations. 

“Facing this problem today, we 
are happy to note the realistic tone 
of the speech by the President of 
the French deiegation.” 

The Significance. While these in- 
tentionally high-flown phrases can- 
not be said to pin down either 
side to anything, they were inter- 
preted very generally as follows: 

1) France has abandoned all in- 
tention of pressing for repayment 
under the international agreements 
and Tsarist laws in force when 
the debts were contracted. 

2) Soviet Russia is apparently 
determined to make repayments 
only in the form of higher in- 
terest than usual on further loans 
to be made to her by France. It 
was declared unofficially that new 
loans at 7%, with 4% additional 
“on account of debts,” were in the 
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minds of the Russians last week. 

Oil? Extremely well authenti- 
cated reports from Paris indicated 
that the Russian Commission was 
empowered to negotiate the grant- 
ing of Russian oil concessions to 
French capitalists, in return for 
which the loans just mentioned 
would be advanced to Russia. Fis- 
cal experts opined that unless the 
Soviets are willing to bind their 
bargain by well protected conces- 
sions of this nature, no bargain 
will be struck. 


La Semaine du Parlement 


La Chambre des  Deputés — 

Stamped, cheered and sat spell- 
bound while Premier Briand deliv- 
ered one of the most moving 
speeches of his career, urging rati- 
fication for the Locarno Treaties. 
His words: 

“T had the honor to be Premier 
of France during the anxious days 
of Verdun, and that terrible mas- 
sacre filled me with such horror 
that I swore if I ever again were 
Premier I would apply my mind 
and heart and all my forces to 
avoid the recurrence of such a 
catastrophe. ... 

“T shall not criticize the Treaty 
of Versailles. It is a fact. It is 
what it is. If I had been called 
upon to frame it, I would say I 
could have done no better. ... 
But I can hear again that tragic 
dialog which took place when the 
Chamber was called on to give as- 
sent to that treaty! Anxiety for 
our security vccupied every mind. 
We questioned it. M. Clemenceau 
was asked would ‘this Anglo-Amer- 
ican guarantee hold, for which we 
had abandoned our natural fron- 
tier. We were reminded of cer- 
tain incidents which showed that, 
perhaps, America would not, after 
all, give its approval. 

“To that M. Clemenceau an- 
swered: 

“ T sincerely hope that Amer- 
ica will ratify.’ 

“When we pressed as to what 
England’s attitude would be if the 
United States failed to ratify, I 
hear again his tragic answer, his 
arms stretched out to heaven: 

“ ‘Then there will be notning 
left.’ 

“It was from the time these 
doleful predictions came true . . 
[that] I began my work ... striv- 
ing to reach a formula of security 
. . « [which] led me to Locarno.... 

“T will not deny that my first 
meeting with the German Chancel- 
lor stirred mingled feelings within 
me.... It was my duty to meet 
him, however . .. [and] at Lo- 
carno we spoke ‘European.’ It is 
a new language which all the world 
must learn! I commend it to you 
for study. my friends—even if it is 
not yet certain that the Germans 
understood it. ... I do not pre- 


tend that the Locarno agreement 
realized absolute’ security for 
France. If some one asks me 
whether this agreement dispenses 
with measures of security my an- 
swer is ‘No, it does not.’ But 
if we had not ‘the Locarno Pact, 
what would be our situation in 
Europe? If we had nothing more 


CAROL 


The cameramen cursed 


(See RouMANIA) 


than the Treaty of Versailles, think 
what xuarantees of security we 
would have... . 

“Must two valiant nations con- 
tinue throughout the centuries to 
rise up against each other periodi- 
cally and must they develop a 
civilization that is doomed to be 
trampled upon by armies and 
crushed and saturated with blood? 
No. . . . Locarno has given people 
eonfidence. It makes it possible 
for mothers to gaze on their sons 
without feeling terror for the fu- 
ture.... Locarno is a germ that 
must be carefully tended, and not 
crushed by the heavy foot before 
it has time to grow. Such a crime 
must not be committed by the 
French foot! re 

Amid the ensuing pandemonium, 
astute politicians predicted with 
moral certainty that the Depucies 
would ratify_the Pacts by a more 
than comfortable majority when 
the vote should be finally taken. 

Le Senat— 

Proceeded methodically to trim 
and patch the sadly mangled and 
inadequate tax bill sent to it by the 
Chamber. (TimME, March 1. 

After 9 week of drastic emenda- 
tion the estimated yield of the 
measure had been increased from 





1,600,000,000 francs to 4,985,000,- 
000—still at least one billion 
short of Government requirements. 

As expected, the increase was 
obtained by grafting on the bill 
Finance Minister Doumer’s hated 
“indirect taxes’ (TIME, Feb. 1 et 
ante) although the Chamber has 
been refusing for weeks to down 
this bitter dose. 

As the week ended, the Senate 
completed its salvage work and 
sent the bill back to the Chamber. 


Taxi Rates 


Seasoned travelers continued 
serene and unstirred when _in- 
formed last week that the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris has at length 
sanctioned. an increase of 25% 
in Parisian daytime taxi fares and 
has stepped up the night rates by 
150%. 

The travelers reflected: 

1) That the day rates are so 
ridiculously low that to increase 
them by one-fourth will not seri- 
ously inconvenience foreigners. 

2) That the night rates have 
long ago become a mockery, the 
drivers simply holding out for what 
they can get. Early in the eve- 
ning they often inform prospective 
fares that they are on the way to 
their own dinners—and wait to be 
bribed. After midnight they usu- 
ally demand a sum based on the 
appearance of those who hail them. 
A quietly dressed Parisian and his 
wife may get home for almost 
the day tariff. A_ silken-caped, 
silk-hatted Argentine millionaire 
with his hatless ermine-caped 
mistress may be held up until he 
almost buys the cab. 


ROUMANIA 


Carol Travels 


Servitors flitted excitedly about 
the Hotel de la Ville, Milan. While 
an adept facchino hastily pasted 
the establishment’s labels on a 
small mountain of luggage, he 
grinned to observe a_ dictatorial 
Roumanian gentleman who fumed 
with the proprietor over the last 
items of a considerable bill. Sud- 
denly a _ petite red-haired young 
woman emerged from the hotel 
lift with the abdicated Crown 
Prince Carol of Roumania. Be- 
fore them scurried the Roumanian 
gentleman, dictatorial no _ longer, 
to usher Mme. Magda Lupescu and 
the former Crown Prince into an 
automobile which sped to the great 
Stazione Centrale. 

Other motors followed them. 
They contained pressmen whose 
blasé hearts were a-thumping. Was 
Carol, after dwelling sub rosa in 
Milan with Mme. Lupescu for 
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nearly two months (TIME, Jan. 18 
et seq.), about to return to Bucha- 
rest? Was he going to resume his 
abdicated rank? Would Mme. 
Lupescu attempt to go with him, 
or would she merely see him 
<a 

The correspondents became vexed 
when “M. Scarlat Mondstireanu” 
(Carol’s incognito) and Mme. Lu- 
pescu. were shepherded into the 
Paris Train de Luxe by Carol’s 
officious Roumanian secretary. 
Throughout the night, all persons 
concerned jolted and jounced in 
the crosswise cubicles of that ad- 
mirable and omniscient concern, 
La Compagnie Internationale des 
Wagons-restaurants et Wagons-lits 
et des Grands Express Européens.* 


During the trip Carol neglected to 
shave before the ingenious fold- 
ing wash-stand provided in the 
individual compartments of all 
wagons-lits. The correspondents, 
thoroughly out of humor by mcrning, 
reported that “this Hohenzollern 
scion had obviously not even 
washed.” They further added to 
his troubles by wiring ahead for 
whole platoons of cameramen. At 
Paris the last wheeze of the air- 
brakes was drowned amid the boom 
of flashlight powders. 

Thoroughly annoyed, Carol threw 
his companion’s mink coat over his 
arm, seized her bouquet of roses,+ 
and requested her, in Roumanian, 
to leave the wagon-lit by a door 
at the opposite end from _ that 
whence he descended. The camera- 
men, torn between the two good 
shots thus offered, exploded their 
flashlights frantically, cursed voci- 
ferously, literally stalked their 
photographic game on the run... . 

Outside the station a sleek lim- 
ousine belonging to the Roumanian 
Embassy waited. Into it stepped 
Mme. Lupescu, whose toque was 
brown. Into it stepped Carol, 
“whose princely Adam’s Apple 
bounced up and down on his long 
scrawny neck,” according to the 
now frankly vexed pressmen. 

A few moments later, at the 
Hotel Chambord in the Champs- 
Elysées, Carol sharply replied to 
questions as to whether he is about 
to resume his royal rank. He 
emitted a single sentence in six 
languages: “IT cannot answer 
you!” 

His tormentors exulted over this 
“admission.” By night they had 
patched up a new rumor that Carol 
is in Paris for an “important secret 
conference which is to prepare the 
way for his return to Bucharest.” 


*The International Dining-car and Sleep- 
ing-Car Company Operating through Eu- 
ropean Express Trains. Incidentally about 
the only concern on friendly terms with all 
European Governments. 

+Said by the scurrilous pressmen to have 
been given her by tke hotel servants at 
Milan, who often reward ladies of the half- 
world in this fashion, hoping for future 
patronage. 


AUSTRIA 
Appeal to Borah 


At Innsbruck, in the Northern 
Tyrol, 3,000 pan-Germans jammed 
into an inadequate hall and de- 
nounced both Premier Mussolini of 
Italy and Premier Remek of Aus- 
tria. Finally their indignation 
simmered down a trifle and vented 
itself in a long cablegram to U. S. 
Senator William Edgar Borah of 
Boise, Idaho. 


The pan-Germans denounced 
Mussolini because of his recently 
announced intention (TIME, Feb. 
15 et seq.) of continuing “rigor- 
ously, methodically and obstinate- 
ly” to Italianize the Alto Adige— 
formerly the Southern (Austrian) 
Tyrol, which was transferred to 
Italy after the War. 


The pan-Germans at Innsbruck 
denounced Premier Remek and 
cursed him roundly, because he has 
not dared either to denounce Mus- 
solini or to appeal to the League 
of Nations for gentler Italian 
treatment of the South Tyrolians. 


Lastly, the pan-Germans ap- 
pealed to Senator Borah as fol- 
lows: 

“A joint meeting of all* the po- 
litical parties in the Tyrol seeks 
to remind you, as a protector of 
oppressed peoples, that the recent 
imperialistic utterances of Premier 
Mussolini have caused intense un- 
rest and excitement in the Tyrol 
and that our brethren under Italian 
domination are exposed to ruthless 
Fascist tyranny. President Wilson 
said in his memoirs that the hand- 
ing over of South Tyrol to Italy 
was one of the greatest mistakes 
of the peace treaties.” 

Borah’s Reply. Late despatches 
from Innsbruck declared that the 
waiting Tyrolians had not yet re- 
ceived a direct reply but that parts 
of a statement made by the Sen- 
ator to U. S. pressmen had “evoked 
enthusiasm” when cabled to Aus- 
tria. 

He said: “I shall not undertake 
to say that there is anything I can 
do, or we can do... I think, as 
President’ Wilson said, that the 
transfer of the Southern Tyrol was 
a great injustice to the people of 
the Tyrol and if I could be of any 
help in righting this wrong I would 
take action.” 


ITALY 
Fascismo Flayed 


A racing motorboat skimmed in- 
to the harbor of Nice. Pressmen 
rushed to greet it and hailed its 
principal passenger as an escaped 


*Despatches did not establish that the 
meeting actually represented all parties. 


QAP Pes 


turncoat Fascist who would now 
reveal the truth about Mussolini. 

They were not disappointed. 
General Cesare Rossi, formerly 
head of the Fascist Press Bureau, 
stepped from the motorboat and 
told a thrilling tale of his “escape” 
from Rome by motor car in the 
dead of night to Genoa, where he 
was picked up by the motorboat, 
chartered on behalf of a Paris 
newspaper which is to print his 
revelations. 

The correspondents eagerly 
drank in the General’s somewhat 
premature but colorful remarks: 
“T bring to the world the truth 
about Fascismo! I was one of 
those accused of complicity in the 
Matteotti murder. I was later 
shamefully prevented from proving 
my innocence before the courts 
by being released through a gen- 
eral amnesty. I still declare that 
Premier Mussolini was responsible 
for what happened to Matteotti!”’ 
(TIME, June 23, 1924 et seq.) 

“Mussolini made slaves of us! 
What has Fascismo done to our 
country? Anarchy, murder, riots 
and a perpetual state of internal 
war are kept up for the greater 
glory of Mussolini! Then, putting 
on the mask of a peacemaker, he 
causes the men who execute his or- 
ders to be lodged in jail. 

“Murder is stalking my footsteps 
today, even in this land of lib- 
erty, France. Mussolini, not con- 
tent with making murder an insti- 
tution in Italy, pursues his hatred 
and vengeance against his former 
friends, enemies now, even in the 
land where they have taken ref- 
uge. 

“I am going at once to Paris, 
where, with friends, I shall make 
known what the world has a right 
to know of Fascismo!” 

Observers awaited with attention 
the important information which 
General Rossi can undoubtedly re- 
lease at Paris, if he chooses to re- 
place vivid sensationalism with 
matter of demonstrable pith. 


Fires, Firemen 


As usual, Premier Mussolini 
found occasion to pronounce a 
decisive “last word’ upon the 
week’s developments concerning 
the Italian Alto Adige, formerly 
the Austrian (Southern) Tyrol 
(see AUSTRIA). Cried Il Benito 
to correspondents: 

“Everything there was German: 
officials, teachers, clergy, postmen 
and railwaymen. Nothing but Ger- 
man was spoken there any longer, 
and songs were sung which, if 
they were sung in Rome, would 
lead to immediate arrest. 

“For a population of 250,000, 
including Italians, there were 24,- 
000 firemen. When I was told 
these details I remarked that there 
must be a good many fires there. 
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In reality the firemen were armed. 
“IT have altered all that. In 
the place of the firemen I have 
put four or five civilians for each 
village and there are no more 
houses burned down than _be- 


fore. hel 
MONACO 
Richest Man? 


“Lady Zaharoff, widow of H.R.H. 
Prince Francis de Bourbon, wife 
of Sir Basil Zaharoff, the richest 
man in Europe, died last night 
of heart disease at Monte Carlo.” 
Thus ran a single cabled sentence 
which might have been expanded 
into columns. 

Zahareff. In 1850 a Greek wom- 
an gave birth to a son by a Rus- 
sian father. The boy made his 
way out of the Levant by means 
best known to himself, picked up 
ten languages here and_ there, 
picked up tips as a waiter in one 
of the great hotels at Zurich, 
picked up an education of sorts 
in England, became interested in 
the munitions industry, and made 
the acquaintance of a certain in- 
fluential Spanish lady. 

Maria del Pilar. In 1870 the 
Countess Muguiro gave birth to 
a child who became the only daugh- 
ter and heiress of the exceedingly 
wealthy Spanish Count of that 
name. When she was 16, Maria 
del Pilar was married morganatic- 
ally to Prince Francis de _ Bour- 
bon. Almost simultaneously she 
met the enigmatic Zaharoff, who 
“has never made any man his 
friend, although he developed a 
fondness for Lloyd George duiing 
the War, and can very weil endure 
Cliemenceau.” 

Vickers Ltd. Some time after the 
meeting between Maria del Pilar 
and Zaharoff, he strode into the 
London office of the great muni- 
tions firm of Vickers Ltd. If re- 
port speaks truth, he asked a sin- 
gle question: “If I am able to pro- 
cure for your firm the munitions 
orders of the Spanish Government, 
will you reward me with a part- 
nership in your establishment, as 
well as the usual commissions?” 

Allegediy the Vickers directors 
nodded, though incredulously. On 
his return from Madrid, Zarahoff is 
generally believed to have laid 
the order in question before them. 

Wars. M. Zaharoff, who proceed- 
ed to have himself naturalized a 
Frenchman, proceeded’ also to pro- 
mote the interests of Mars 
throughout Europe and _ South 
America with such success that a 
host of nicknames were coined 
for him: “Sleeping Partner of 
War,” “Mystery Man of Europe” 
and “Croupier for the International 
Roulette Wheel.”* 

*He owns a major interest in the Monte 
Carlo Casino Co., which is whimsically en- 
titled La societe anonyme des bains de mer 


de Monte Carlo (i.e., The Monte Carlo Sea 
Bathing Corporation). 





Sirk BAsIL ZAHAROFF 


Enigmatic 


Marriage. During the years that 
followed this initial coup, Zaharoff 
achieved a reputation for bcing 
almost impervious to feminine 
charm. Although he _ entertained 
lavishly, his interest appeared to 
center wholly in munitions. He 
maintained a home in almost every 
European capital—merely as a con- 
venience, since he traveled inces- 
santly. In 1918 George V, R. L., 
created him a Knight of the Grand 
Cross of the Order of the British 
Empire, “for war services.” In 
1921 the still grateful British Gov- 
ernment advanced him to the Grand 
Cross of the Bath, “for war serv- 
ices.” Still he remained a _ bache- 
lor. 

At length, in 1923, Prince Fran- 
cis de Bourbon, Duke of Marquena, 
died. His widow (54) and Sir 
Basil (74) had waited some three 
decades for one another. They 
waited ro longer. They married, 
if not “in haste,” at once. 

Mystery. Curiously enough, the 
Zaharofi legend remains most 
vigorous among the Spanish nobil- 
ity, where it took its earliest roots. 
In a recent volume (see Books) 
H. R. H. the Infanta Eulalia of 
Spain speaks of “Sir Basil Za- 
haroff and other prominent figures 
associated with the occult force 
which now directs Europe.” 

In the kitchens of the great 
hotels of Europe there is another 


Zaharoff legend. It is said that 





the Man of Mystery now and then 
chases cooks from their ranges and 
takes delight in cooking, by a 
method known only to himself, 
bananas. 


Late despatches movingly depict- 
ed the grief of Sir Basil Zaharoff 
at his wife’s death. It appears 
that for 36 hours he allowed no 
word of it to be announced. When 
the funeral was held at the Church 
of St. Charles, Monte Carlo, he 
hobbled in through a side door, 
“oasping, broken, twitching, 
searcely able to walk in his yout 
slippers.” 

He is said to have ordered the 
burial to take place in May, when 
Lady Zaharoff’s favorite flowers 
will be in bloom. He is under- 
stood to have declared that he will 
never visit Monte Carlo again, 
lest he be reminded unbearably of 
the days he spent there with her. 


SIAM 
Self-Crowned 


At Bangkok the towering eight- 
sided throne of Siam was rever- 
ently prepared to receive a new 
occupant, the former Prince Pracha 
Tipok, brother of the late King 
Rama IV, who died without leaving 
a male heir (TIME, Dec. 7), after 
abolishing the royal harem and 
breaking the ancient Siamese tra- 
dition that the King should marry 
one of his sisters or at least a 
half-sister.* 

As the nobles grouped themselves 
about the octagonal throne, King 
Pracha Tipok, a slim jolly little 
man, approached with his Queen, 
whose ample person and_ wide, 
placid smile won her much good 
will when they visited the U. S. 
(TIME, Oct. 18, 1924) as Prince 
and Princess. 

Ascending the throne, His Majes- 
ty sat down _ successively eight 
times, each time facing a side of 
the octagon, each time _ sprinkled 
with holy water by the clergy, who 
invited the eight principal gods of 
Siam to enter his person. Rising, 
he walked to another throne, where 
he placed the crown of Siam upon 
his head and invited his queen to 
sit beside him, thus raising her to 
royal rank. Finally, he proceeded 
to the great Temple of the Emer- 
ald Buddha, renowned among trav- 
elers, and there proclaimed himself 
Defender of the Faith. 


*He likewise introduced an extravagant 
offshoot of the Boy Scouts into Siam and 
assisted Queen Lakshmi in the creation of 
Siamese Girl Guides and the Royal Wild 
Tiger Corps. Since Rama’s father, King 
Chulalongkorn, had left behind him 600 
widows, 134 sons and 236 daughters, it 
was considered highly scandalous’ that 


Rama IV had no sons. 
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New Plays 


The Creaking Chair has an un- 
usual history. It was written by 
an American, Allene Tupper 
Wilkes, and first produced in Lon- 
don. That stately metropolis 
promptly seized upon it and paid 
thousands of pounds for many 
months for the privilege of tingling 
to its grisly thrills. Then it was 
produced in Boston by a stock com- 
pany, and so delighted that only 
slightly less stately community 
that it ran for six weeks against 
all the policies of the stock troupe. 
With these glistening references it 
comes to Manhattan and turns out 
to be a very ordinary mystery play 
with a mixture of burlesque. 

An Egyptian headdress is the 
centre of fright. It was stolen 
from an Egyptian tomb and has 
ended up in a plain English coun- 
try house, which is very properly 
upset by long, naked arms reach- 
ing from behind portiéres. It is 
reliably reported that this play was 
written in all seriousness and in 
rehearsal evinced a cranky tend- 
ency to sound funny at the wrong 
moment. Therefore it was made 
funny in a few more spots and 
blandly billed as burlesque. 

Reginald Mason, E. E. Clive 
(from the Boston Stock Company), 
Eleanor Griffith and others spoke 
their pieces capably enough. In 
fact everything was all right ex- 
cept the play. Even that seemed 
to serve in England. But, unfor- 
tunately for those concerned, Man- 
hattan is not London. Probably 
Boston was only fooling. 


Mama Loves Papa. A_ wobbly 
little comedy about marriage ap- 
peared under this awkward title 
and was not very fervently ap- 
plauded. The two young things 
of the title phrase stumbled in- 
nocently and separately into a 
wicked cocktail party in the city. 
It took two acts of explanation to 
restore them to each other’s arms. 
The presence.in the cast of John 
1. Hazzard, bibulous and bald 
comedian, was often helpful. 


. 


The Virgin. The strange un- 
plumbed affinity between religious 
exaltation and sex, which was the 
motif of Rain, has tempted an- 
other playwright. He is Arthur 
Corning White, who teaches Eng- 
lish at Dartmouth, and his play 
has been trimmed and tuned to 
the theatre by Louis Bennison, an 
actor. Between them they have 
turned out a somewhat self-con- 
sciously sensational entertainment 
which has spots of fiery brilliance. 

Into a New England town comes 
a childlike Freneh Canadian and 
promptly mistakes the heroine of 
the play (Phyllis Povah) for the 
Mother of Christ. A partly crazed 
preacher furnishes the _ religious 


PHYLLIS POVAH 
Dependable 


frenzy, and the last act is chiefly 
valuable for a scene in which the 
French Canadian realizes the girl 
is not God and destroys most of 
her clothing. 

Miss Povah is one of the de- 
pendable actresses whose presence 
on the stage prevents any play 
from being wholly uninteresting. 
Which, it may be added, The Vir- 
gin was not. 


Best Plays 
These are the plays which, in the 


light of metropolitan  eriticism, 
seem most important: 


SERIOUS 


CYRANO DE BERGERAC — Walter 
Hampden again reviving Rostand’s 
classic. 

THE DyspsuK—Jewish legend 
and mysticism in the season’s best 
production. 

LuLu BELLE—Lenore Ulric’s sav- 
age performance as a Negress 
courtesan, making a not particu- 
larly important play into memor- 
able entertainment. 

THE Jest—Color and cruelty 
of Italian intrigue interpreted by 
3asil Sydney and Violet Heming. 

THE GREEN Hat—Katharine 
Cornell almost makes you believe 
it. 

Craie’s WirE—An American 
housewife whose worship of domes- 
ticity became intolerable. 

THE Wispom TootrH—A glowing 
fantasy about a clerk who caught 
again a few hours of childhood. 

LESS SERIOUS 

THE BuTTeR AND EacG MAN—A 

back-stage history of how a young 


17 


man and his $20,000 were parted 
and reunited. ~ 

CRADLE SNATCHERS—A rowdy 
week-end with three elderly ladies 
and three young men from college. 

THE Last or Mrs. CHEYNEY— 
English drawing room at_ its 
brightest and best with Ina Claire 
and Roland Young. 


MUSICAL 


Beauty sings and dances pleas- 
antly in these: No, No, Nanette, 
The Cocoanuts, Sunny, Tip-Toes, 
The Student Prince, The Vagabond 
King. 





CINEMA 





New Pictures 


La Bohéme. In a perfect spasm 
of Art and _ classic reverence, 
Metro-Goldwyn has taken the fic- 
tion of Henry Murger, chiefly fam- 
ous for Puccini’s opera written 
around it, and produced a “super- 
picture.” Lillian Gish and John 
Gilbert are the players and the 
director is King Vidor. After fail- 
ing in an attempt to purchase the 
cinema rights to the Puccini music 
(although it is said $150,000 was 
offered), a complete special score 
was obtained which approximated 
the classic melodies. Everything 
then was done to make the picture 
memorable. It turned out a trifle 
tiresome. The story was at fault. 
For picture purposes the little con- 
sumptive girl and the shabby but 
sincere gayeties of the Paris Latin 
Quarter seemed insufficient. La 
Bohéme is a much better picture 
than most, but it does not measure 
up to its great promises. 


The Girl from Montmartre. 
Barbara La Marr’s last picture is 
being shown almost before the 
mourners are back from her funeral 
(TIME, Feb. 25, MILESTONES). Be- 
sides being an example of the 
wretched taste of the movies in 
general, the picture, about the usual 
Paris dancer, is uninteresting. 


Sea Horses. Jack Holt and Flor- 
ence Vidor are fairly entertainingly 
occupied in a marine adventure in 
which a typhoon is prominently 
concerned. He is a sea captain 
and she the wife of an Englishman 
who once might have been described 
as a cad. 


Oh, What a Nurse. Sidney Chap- 
lin, who since the success of Char- 
ley’s Aunt has become virtually a 
perpetual female impersonator, has 
another one of the type. It is a 
fairly amusing tale about a man 
who wrote an “Advice to the Love- 
lorn” column and had to put on 
skirts because his dear public was 


pleased to meet him, 
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MUSIC 


Honored 


In Providence, R. I., last week 
Brown University conferred upon 
Serge Koussevitzky, conductor of 


N.E. A. 
SERGE KOUSSEVITSKY 
. . said it with music 


tne Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
the honorary degree of Doctor of 
Music. Said President William H. 
P. Faunce: “He is a distinguished 
virtuoso and interpreter of the 
music of all peoples; leader of con- 
certs in London, Madrid, Barcelona 
and Warsaw, who'‘has crossed the 
seas to convey to prosaic America 
some of his own insight into the 
arts in the universal language of 
music.” Conductor Koussevitzky 
speaks little English, could think 
of no fitting reply, instead lifted 
his bass violin, played eloquently 
Handel’s Largo, the Andante from 
his own concerts, made his U. S. 
début as a soloist. 


Reunion 


In Manhattan Das Rheingold, 
second of the Wagner matinee 
cycle, was given at the Metropolitan 
Opera House. Thousands jammed 
their way through the great front 
doors, determined not to miss the 
only performance of the season of 
the first “Ring” opera. In through 
the back door went a short, dumpy 
old lady, in a sea-going hat and 
an old brown storm coat. She was 
Ernestine Schumann-Heink, 65 years 
old, appearing at the Metropolitan 
for the first time in nine years, 
38 years* after her début there 
as Erda. It was late in the opera 
and an audience, unused to operas 
with no intermission, was shuffling 


the public for 49 years. 








restlessly. Then blue light played 
on one corner of the darkened 
stage, a trap door opened—Ernes- 
tine Schumann-Heink was_ back. 
She sang the short passage allotted 
to her with fine full tones, nobly, 
magnificently. There were many 
murmurs when she had finished: 
“A great voice, a great interpreter, 
a great old lady... .” 

There were curtain calls, many 
of them, for an exceedingly able 
cast; calls for the great old lady, 
who finally came out alone, envel- 
oped the entire audience with a 
mighty grin. 


Canary 


Opera singers die a _ thousand 
deaths. In almost every rdéle, the 
last curtain finds them sprawled 
across a parapet, pierced by treach- 
erous buliets, boiled in the oil-vat 
of some inquisitor or crumpled upon 
a doorstep with their throats—their 
canary throats—slit from ear to 
ear. But in life, as everyone 
knows, opera singers have to be 
careful of their health. This last 
reflection was one that occurred to 
Beniamino Gigli, celebrated tenor, 
as he sat in a Detroit hotel, one 
night last week, staring at a piece 
of paper. He read: 

“If Gigli wants to adorn a’ slab 
in the morgue, let him try to sing 
in Detroit. We will slit his canary 
throat. 

(Signed) “TRUE SONS OF ITALY.” 

The note was a copy of one which 
the Detroit Chief of Police had re- 
ceived that morning, scrawled in 
illegible Italian on a piece of brown 
paper. Policemen had met him at 
the station. Detectives, ranked 
around him, had escorted him to his 
hotel. Now they watched him curi- 
ously as he sat reading the epistle 
that might be his death warrant. 
He crumpled it in his pudgy fist. 

“Pack opp my bags,” he said. 
The Gigli secretary (Amadeo 
Grossi) sprang to obey. The Gigli 
trainer (H. J. Reilly) stepped for- 
ward with a glass of water. What 
would the Gigli Manhattan mana- 
ger (R. E. Johnston) say to this! 
What would the Gigli Detroit man- 
ager (Mrs. Isobel Hurst) advise 
him to do? Beniamino Gigli did 
not know, did not care. Contract 
or no contract, he was going back 
to Manhattan. 

A grim police sergeant, four de- 
tectives from the bomb squad, ten 
patrolmen swinging their shiny 
clubs, and a_ score of agitated 
friends met him in Manhattan. 
They escorted him through the 
Grand Central Terminal to his lim- 
ousine, where a motorcycle corps 
took up the task of guarding his 
throat. Santa Lucia! If the 
Camorra wanted a man, they usu- 
ally got him. And was Gigli, “the 
World’s Greatest Tenor,” to be 
sacrificed to the knife of some 
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berserk Black Hander? So ran the 
talk in Gigli’s apartment, where he 
was reunited to his wife and chil- 
dren. 

“I fear no man,” he said, “when 
I am face to face with him. But, 
mv friend, when something comes 
behind your back, that is something 
different. . . . If I know they are 
looking to cut my throat, I cannot 
sing like an artist.... ” 


Jeritza 


In Worcester, Mass., last week, 
Maria Jeritza gave a concert. It 
was a success. The audience liked 
her. She liked the audience. Vig- 
orous, exuberant, she hurried off 
the stage, prepared to catch a 
train. Exuberantly she bounced up, 
exuberantly she bounced down, 
turned her ankle, sprained it bad- 
ly. 

Later in the week she was sched- 
uled to sing in Brooklyn. She 
thought of the 2,000 people who 
had bought their tickets. She had 
a foot and ankle so badly swollen 
that she could not get on her 
shoe, so sore that she could not 
bear any of her weight on them. 

No vigorous, exuberant prima 
donna swept across the stage of 
the Brooklyn Academy of Music. 
The big curtain was down tight; 
another make-shift drop shut off 
the peorle seated on the stage, 
from the strip of stage whereon 
the singer was to stand. At the 


BARON VON POPPER 
. carried her on 


appointed hour, the great curtain 
lifted, slowly, solemnly, disclosed 
Jeritza, there, ready—her weight 
on one foot in true Bernhardtian 
manner. Her husband, big Baron 
von Popper, had carried her on, 
propped her against the piano, 
left her there to give pleasure to a 
great audience that applauded her 
singing, her pluck, 
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Leverhulme Sale 


In the red auction room of the 
Anderson Galleries, Manhattan, the 
sale of Viscount Leverhulme’s fur- 
aiture, his rare _ porcelains, his 
tapestries and paintings (TIME, 
Feb. 22), went steadily on. In the 
past fortnight the auctioneer has 
applied that word “sold” to the fol- 
lowing objects, among others: 

Porcelain. A Chinese vase in 
green, yellow, and aubergine (1665) 
to Frank Partridge of London for 
$3,100—the highest price paid for 
anything in the porcelain collec- 
tion. B. N. Needham, Manhattan 
collector, paid $2,000 for a Cham- 
berlain Worcester dessert service of 
45 pieces. Each plate is painted 
with a scene from one of Shakes- 
peare’s plays, and has on its back 
(in case any inquisitive guest 
should turn it over) an appropriate 
quotation from the bard. 

Pictures. Gainsborough’s portrait 
of a young girl in a blue dress with 
flowers in her hands, flowers in her 
lap, and a face like a dim sleepy 
flower, was started at $1,500— 
raised by three bidders in fast cuts 
to $20,000—bought by Messrs. Scott 
& Fowls, dealers. Four more Gains- 
boroughs were sold for a total of 
$7,900. Governor Alvin T, Fuller 
of Massachusetts paid $31,000 for a 
picture of a girl and some red her- 
rings by Millais.* Goya’s portrait 
of Pepe Illo, a bull-fighter of Ma- 
drid, brought $25,000. On the third 
day of the sale of paintings, 91 odd 
canvases, and some impressive ones, 
were sold for a total of $110,745. 

Books. Viscount Leverhulme was 
not much of a reader. He liked to 
look at books with pictures in them 
—the kind of pictures he saw in 
Punch or on theatrical hand-bills. 
He collected old mezzotints and 
caricatures, and would sit for hours 
with one of his.scrapbooks in his 
lap, staring at the twisted faces 
and bright colors as if he were 
reading some racy tale. The people 
who bought his books were on the 
look-out for collections such as 
these; they, like Leverhulme, cared 
little for literature, and so it came 
about that first editions of Thack- 
eray were knocked down for $6 or 
so, while Lawrence Gomme paid 
$3,200 for a collection of 5,000 cari- 
catures in 24 folio volumes, includ- 
ing original drawings by Dowland, 
Cruikshank, Aiken, and Leech; M. J. 
Swanson paid $190 for a book on 
corpulency by one William Wadd, 
which contains an autograph of 
Daniel Lambert (his weight was 
739 pounds); Maurice Hoog, dealer, 
paid $1,800 for a collection of 1,200 
engraved trade-cards and billheads 
of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth 
Centuries. 

The total of the sale at this 
point was $1,043,496. 


*Sir John Everett Millais (1829-1896)— 
not to be confused with Millet, 
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EDUCATION 


N. E. A; 


About 150,000 classroom teach- 
ers and school superintendents con- 
stitute the membership of the Na- 


Ne RA. 
ARTHUR TWINING HADLEY 
“The present output of Consoli- 
dated Gas ...#8... more 
than sufficient” 


tional Education Association. There 
is an annual meeting in July, when 
a goodly portion of them swarm 
into the biggest hall of the city 
lucky enough to have been named 
“convention city” the year before. 
It is a great vacation junket as 
well as a grave pedagogical palav- 
er, a great time of speech-mak- 
ing, report-reading, handshaking 
and theorizing. 

In February there is another 
meeting of the Association, to 
which the classroom teachers can- 
not well go, being tied by their 
apron strings to the children of 
their communities. But the school 
superintendents can get off. In 
February they pack their bags, 
hold tryst, keep the Association 
going at its lively pace, and when 
they get home again make a 
speech telling the classroom teach- 
ers all about it. 

Last week the _ superintendent 
members of the N. E. A. put their 
heads together, some 15,000 of 
them, in Washington, D. C. When 
they dispersed at the end of the 
week, these were some of the 
things they could report when they 
reached home: 

Federal Education. For several 
years, with Job-like patience and 
spider-like persistence, the N. E. A. 
has sought to have a U. S. Secre- 
tary of Education installed in the 
President’s cabinet, together with 
an Assistant Secretary, empow- 
ered to take over the present func- 


tions (advisory, informative) of 
the Bureau of Education (Depart- 
ment of the Interior). Usually, re- 
petition of this urgent desire is 
postponed by the N. E. A. to the 
resolution-adopting session at the 
close of the conference. 

Last week, goaded to action by 
newspaper attacks upon this pet 
plan, the N. E. A. superintendents 
reiterated their demand for a De- 
partment of Education in the very 
first meeting. They unanimously 
adopted a resolution directly de- 
manding that Congress pass Sen- 
ate Bill 291, the Curtis-Reed Bill; 
and several score of the voters fol- 
lowed Dr. George Drayton Stray- 
er of Columbia University over to 
where a joint committee of the 
Senate and the House was _ hold- 
ing public hearings on this bill. 
Dr. Strayer publicly proclaimed 
that the present Bureau of Educa- 
tion is inadequate and presented 
the N. E. A. demand. 

Heretofore, the N. E. A. support 
of this bill, now pendent many 
years, has been received by un- 
believers without much comment. 
But last week there also came to the 
Congressional public hearing, a lot 
of harsh words about the proposed 
new Department. Senator Copeland 
of New York called it superfluous. 
President Lowell of Harvard called 
it bureaucratic and dangerously 
political. He said: “About educa- 
tion we talk much and know little.” 
President Emeritus Judson of the 
University of Chicago called it a 
temptation to political vanity and 
unscientific. President Penniman 
of the University of Pennsylvania 
said it would violate state rights. 
And President Emeritus Hadley of 
Yale let fly at it thus: “It [the 
Bill] provides for an added ex- 
penditure of one and a half mil- 
lion dollars of Government money 
for Consolidated Gas. But the 
present output of Consolidated Gas 
at Washington is much more than 
~~ pe for the needs of the peo- 
ple.” 

School Economy. Dr. Thomas 
E. Finegan,a onetime school super- 
intendent in Pennsylvania, reported 
on the work of a commission to 
which he had been appointed by the 
N. E. A. in co-operation with Sec- 
retary of Commérce Hoover. This 
commission, which has a very long 
and complicated name, is studying 
the financial methods of school sys- 
tems, the point being that schools 
are meant to run, like municipal in- 
dustrial corporations, for the great- 
est public good at the least pub- 
lic cost. Secretary Hoover him- 
self appeared at another meeting, 
told his hearers that the country’s 
educational plant is greater than 
any other plant it operates, 
warned: “If we were to suppress 
our educational system for a sin- 
gle generation, we should slip back 
4,000 years in human progress.” 

Health. There was the usual 
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stirring talk on health education, 
this time by Superintendent Wil- 
liam J. O’Shea of New York. One 
of his statements on the subject 
was: “In my opinion, health educa- 
tion is one of the fundamental aims 
of a modern public school system.” 
A long conference brought out 
health recommendations for school 
rooms: Keep the temperature al- 
ways between 66 degrees and 68 
degrees F.; establish lighting 
standards at least equivalent to 
those in factories, counting rooms; 
use window ventilation, with de- 
flecting boards, and not mechanical 
ventilating contraptions. 

Curricula. Arguments, reports, 
opinions, resolutions, boiled down 
to this program for school cur- 
ricula, which a committee was in- 
structed to study further: Articu- 
late the high school curriculum 
more closely with the elementary 
school; do not let the colleges, to 
which only a small percentage of 
students go, dominate the courses 
given. i 

Instruction Methods. A resolution 
was passed urging all schools to 
install radios, “the most effective 
means now at hand to bring about 
desirable changes.” A _ speech: 
Simplify marking systems so that 
parents can understand. Anéther 
speech: Do not classify children 
into groups, into “mutt classes,” 
“dumbbells,” “morons,” “low I. Q.’s” 
[Intelligence Quotient]. “Incal- 
culable harm may be done by 
giving children paralyzing infer- 
jority complexes.” Another speech: 
Since the advent of the “junior high 
school” (seventh to tenth grades), 
the fourth and fifth grades have 
been a “dumping ground” for in- 
ferior teachers, the best teachers 
being concentrated in kindergarten 
work and in the new junior-high 
department. i 

National University. Addressing 
the N. E. A. informally, President 
Coolidge indicated as his ideal of 
a “national university” the Robert 
Brookings Graduate School of 
Economics and Government, founded 
in Washington two years ago by 
Philanthropist Robert S. Brookings 
of St. Louis. The 35 students now 
at this institution studying for 
Ph.D.’s and proficiency in statecraft, 
were admitted as having possessed 
the following qualifications: disin- 
terested attitude, critical acumen, 
sense of reality, practical ability, 
knowledge of literature, writing 
talent, eloquence. George East- 
man, Rochester camera maker, has 
contributed 20 or more fellowships 
for 1926-27. 

Officers. With characteristic hos- 
pitality, the Southern delegates 
boosted and boosted to get their 
comrades to hold the next meeting 
in a Southern city. They boosted 
Southerners for office in the elec- 
tions, too. But the new officers 
of the Department of Superintend- 
ence of the N. E. A.* turned out 





*President of the N. E. A. proper, elected 
last July at Indianapolis: Miss Mary Mc- 
Skimmon, principal of Pierce High School, 
Brookline, Mass. (Time, July 13, 1925). 





to be: Randall J. Condon of Cin- 
cinnati, president; Dr. Frank W. 
Ballou, of Washington, D. C., first 
vice-president (automatically, being 
the retiring president); David 
Ward, of Wilmington, Del., second 
vice-president. 


At Johns Hopkins 


Last year the trustees of Johns 
Hopkins University were invited to 
consider an idea that was most 





PRESIDENT GOODNOW 
. thinks clearly 


unusual for this day and age of 
higher education. A vigorous 
speaker with a long lean jaw and 
rugged physique, a vigorous, prac- 
tical man, among whose favorite 
expressions is “Let’s get down to 
brass tacks,” was speaking at the 
trustees’ annual meeting and say- 
ing: “The instruction in the first 
two college years. in the United 
States has probably always been in 
essence what is now known as sec- 
ondary rather than advanced in- 
struction. On that account it has 
no proper place in a university as 
distinguished from a college. Un- 
der present conditions, where this 
instruction is given to masses of 
somewhat immature minds in prob- 
ably the largest school [liberal 
arts] of the modern American uni- 
versity, the development of the best 
kind of advanced work is made diffi- 
cult if not impossible.” 

The speaker added: “That, of 
course, is only my personal idea,” 
but the trustees were so impressed 
that they met again in two months 
to hear the idea over again; and a 
fortnight ago when they met once 
more, they spread upon their min- 
utes the following plan for modify- 
ing instruction in the Johns Hop- 
kins college of liberal arts, as ap- 
proved by the various faculties: 

1) No more “freshmen and sopho- 


more” courses as ordinarily given 
in U. S. colleges. 

2) Only advanced work, in fields 
for which Johns’ Hopkins is 
equipped with laboratories, libra- 
ries, collections, etc. 

3) Admission to these advanced 
courses only to students specially 
selected by the faculty, probably 
from among graduates of “junior 
colleges” or third-year students 
from standard colleges. 

4) No baccalaureate degrees, but 
only those of Master and Doctor, for 
which three and four years’ resi- 
dence respectively would ordinarily 
be required. 

The trustees voted to see this 
plan put into effect as soon as 
funds are available.* From _ its 
nature, it would cut down the uni- 
versity’s income from tuition fees, 
It would not be widely popular with 
alumni. It would necessitate some 
higher salaries. It would probably 
cost, ultimately, about six millions 
of added endownment. 

But the trustees thought the plan 
was well worth some effort and 
expense. Johns Hopkins was young 
and could stand it; and she had no 
long undergraduate tradition to 
contend with. As the plan’s author 
and prime mover explained, it was 
not so much a new departure as a 
return to the ideal of Johns Hop- 
kins’ founders, who 50 years ago 
established a university for grad- 
uate and research work, without 
any undergraduate body at ll. 
Johns Hopkins had never dazzled 
the athletic world, but “had it been 
the popular practice over the past 
50 years to elect All-American 
teams in the arts and _ sciences, 


Johns Hopkins men would fre- 
quently have been represented. 
Rowland, the physicist; Remsen, 


the chemist; Osler, the physician; 
Sylvester, the mathematician; Gil- 
dersleeve, the Grecian; and some 
who are still with us, would cer- 
tainly have been considered.” 

Plaudits were heard on all sides. 
The New York Times said: “The 
whole educational world should, 
without jealousy, see Johns Hopkins 
University come into its own 
again.” The New York World: 
“What they have done is to scrap 
all the palpitant rah-rah and get 
back to the scheme of the founders.” 

The author and executor of the 
new John Hopkins plan thus had 
cause for hearty self-congratulation. 
But it is very doubtful that he in- 
dulged in any. As he returned 
from the trustees’ meeting to his 
desk in the president’s office of 
Johns Hopkins, Dr. Frank Johnson 
Goodnow was doubtless already for- 
mulating plans for raising the mil- 
lions necessary to make his plan a 
state of affairs as speedily as pos- 
sible—that is his way, to think 
clearly, directly, from one thing to 
the next. 





*Johns Hopkins has been raising an en- 
dowment for its hospital, medical school 
and general needs. Last week Daniel Wil- 
lard, president of the B. & O. railroad, 
and chairman of the Johns Hopkins Half 
Conny Committee, reported $5,300,000 in 
and. 
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ALL-STEEL 








FULL VISION 


MOTOR CAR BODIES 





Good taste decrees beauty . . 
Good judgment demands safety .. 
The Budd All-Steel Body gives both! 


Beauty! . . No fine car today can achieve success 
without it. Safety! . . . The hazard of 19,000,000 
cars on the highways makes it a necessity. Budd 
offers you personal protection; Budd offers you 
pride of possession . . . in the modern body of 
modern material — steel! All-steel! 


The Budd Body is beautiful, with a grace 
of line to which only steel can be fashioned. 


More—it is safe! No wooden framework be- 
neath a sheathing of metal—to splinter in 
collision. Budd is steel reinforced by steel. All- 
steel, all-strength! 


Slender steel corner-posts permit full, free 
vision of the road. No wood to warp out of 
shape and cause squeaks and rattles. Nothing 
but steel. Fireproof! 


Budd originated the All-Steel Body thir- 
teen years ago. Discriminating buyers are de- 
manding its beauty and safety. See that your 
next car has a body by Budd. 


{[ Detroit * Bdward G. Budd Mesnfacentag'Os. « Philadelphia} 





RELIGION 


**Come unto Me’’ 


This week-end many a California 
Catholic business man will cross 
the threshold of El Retiro San In- 
igo, putting a spiritual wall be- 
tween himself and the cantanker- 
ous world. San Inigo, founded by 
Jesuits, is the latest unit in a fast 
developing chain of “retreats,” 
which soon may gird Catholic 
America from coast to coast. 

The pattern for these Catholic 
retreats is Mount Manresa, on 
Staten Island. For years this lay- 
monastery has provided spiritual 
haven for the harassed souls of 
business men. But already a 
Philadelphia institution—the Men 
of Malvern—has perhaps surpassed 
it in favor. The Philadelphians 
have consecrated to spiritual re- 
creation 100 acres just outside the 
city. They have improved a choice 
suburban landscape with a mag- 
nificent chapel, a large comfort- 
able retreat house. The genius of 
inauguration owas supplied by 
Father Terence Shealy, first direc- 
tor of retreats in the U. S. 

“The widespread desire for a 
deeper life of the spirit,” “the in- 
stinct for interior discipline,” the 
privileges of faith will be safe- 
guarded,” “a spiritual inventory”— 
such are the phrases which the 
Catholic Commonweal uses _ in 


For 


Economical 
Investors 


ENTY DOLLARS 

will buy the Knox 
“Twenty” and forty 
dollars the Knox 
“Forty”. But for the 
man who hedges at 
such luxuries and sim- 
ply wants a fine hat— 
the Knox “Fifth Ave- 
nue” at eight dollars 
has yet to find an equal. 


KNOX 


THE HATTER 


Fifth Avenue at 40th Street 
161 Broadway (Singer Bldg.) 
Roosevelt Hotel (Madison at 45th) 





amore, Manhattan. 


praising the week-end retreat idea, 
in advocating its extension. 

And Pope Pius XI has heard 
with gladness of this American 
contribuiion to Catholic forms of 
spiritual culture: “We wish earn- 
estly that the making of the spirit- 
ual exercises should daily spread 
wider and wider abroad.” 


Sir Henry’s Charity 


One year of missionary service 
in India was too much for the 
health of Dr. Henry Simpson Lunn. 
He returned to his native Lincoln- 
shire, life having apparently 
robbed him of the purpose toward 
which his 30 years of youth had 
devoutly and painstakingly moved. 
These years of preparation had 
culminated in-~ the degrees of 
M. A., B. Chir., M. D. and in mar- 
riage to the daughter of a canon. 
What to do at 30? It was the 
year 1888. 


About a year ago Sir Henry 
Lunn, rich, respected, wrote a per- 
sonal letter to the Very Reverend, 
the Provost, St. Mary’s Cathedral, 
Edinburgh, which recorded his 
life’s result: 


I have always held that the head of a 
large business is entitled to a reasonable 
remuneration for his work, and that he is 
trustee for all beyond that sum. 

In a complex civilization like ours, where 
the rewards of commercial success are very 
great, the primitive idea of tithes has 
become an anachronism and an absurdity, 
and no system of proportional giving can 
satisfy the demands of justice, where the 
income is often many times that of a 
prime minister or a president of a state. 

You will, therefore, understand me when 
I tell you that, prefatory to the important 
engagements which I have undertaken to 
fulfill on my journey round the world, I 
have definitely decided to divest myself of 
all my property and form an incorporated 
society which will provide the necessary 
funds for continuing in the future the 
publication of the Review of the Churches, 
issued to the clergy of all communions, 
as it is now, at a heavy loss to support 
all movements for church unity and inter- 
national peace, and further other religious 
and social ends, 


You will appreciate the relief it will 
be to me, as I start out to visit the lead- 
ing cities of the United States and the 
capitals of our dominion, to know that 
the question of financial gain from business 
james has entirely passed out of my 
life. 


And last week announcement of 
Sir Henry’s benefaction—it prob- 
ably runs into several millions 
of dollars—was given to the 
world by him from the Hotel Bilt- 
The significance 
of the gift lies in the fact 
that Christian unity has hitherto 
been one of the most orated and 
one of the least supported ideals 
in Christendom. Great churchmen 
like Bishop Brent, Cardinal Mer- 
cier, John R. Mott, have given 
much of their lives to it, but few 
philanthropists* have given their 
fortunes to it. Now there is money, 


*John D. Rockefeller ur. 18 an exception, 
but even his benefactions to agencies pro- 
moting Christian unity are small in propor- 
tion to his other gifts. 


as well as voices, to propagate 
the ideal. 

Fittingly, Sir Henry’s money has\ 
come from tourism. He began by 
arranging cheap tours for over- 
worked church folk. He found 
himself with a flair for making 
tourists happy. He _ bought in- 
terests in hotels. He _ invested 
heavily in Switzerland. During 
the past 30 years, hundreds of 
thousands have traveled about the 
world under his watchful care. 


At the moment, Sir Henry is 
himself girdling the globe under 
the auspices of the World Alliance 
for International Friendship 
Through the Churches and other 
similar organizations. He preached 
last week in Trinity Episcopal 
Church, Manhattan. 


SCIENCE 


Old American 


Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, curator of 
physical anthropology at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, last year circled 
the earth peering intently into the 
faces of the people he encountered, 
scrutinizing their hair, their ears 
and jaws, their chins and cheek- 
bones. When he returned last fall 
he remarked upon the strangeness 
of seeing “red Indians” in Asia, 
Negritos (a Philippine and African 
type) in India, yellow-haired and 
bearded women among black Aus- 
tralian aborigines. He is “a great 
one for remembering faces,” a 
greater one for understanding, 
classifying them. 

Last week Dr. Hrdlicka pub- 
lished the fruits of a long study 
of “Old American” faces. He had 
steered clear of inhabitants of the 
“inbred” New England and South 
Atlantic states and, since 1910, col- 
lected data on individuals descended 
from three and four generations 
of people that had lived in broader, 
but still wholly American, environ- 
ments. Such people, “of well-de- 
termined, all-American ancestry,” 
were much fewer than might have 
been supposed. But his studies ex- 
tended to over 1,500 adults of both 
sexes, 937 being examined in de- 
tail. 

His description of the Old Amer- 
ican type thus evolved is quite un- 
like the European and comic-sheet 
conception of a thrust-jawed, loud- 
voiced, long-skulled Nordic “Amur- 
rican.” The Old American is not 
a Nordic type, in the first place. 
He retains the physical character- 
istics of his British ancestors, who 
were just as near an Alpine type 
as a Nordic.* He is mesocephalic 
(medium-skulled, between 
and “round” or “short.” 
tallest of all the large groups of 
white men. His hair is medium 


*The third main stream or type of the 
white races is ““Mediterranean’’—short, dark, 
brachycephalic. 





I. 
‘‘ During the spring of 1924 I suffered through 
loss of sleep, nervousness—general run-down con- 
dition; for six continuous weeks I endured boil 
after boil on neck and back. Kind people recom- 
mended Yeast, but it took a well-known physician 
to convince me that ‘there must be something to 
it.” Before I had finished one week’s treatment of 
two yeast cakes a day, I felt a change in my 
system. Every boil disappeared, my skin cleared, 
my strength increased. I feel different and look it.”” 
Roserta O’Brien, Montreal, Canada 
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This food tones up the entire system—aids di- 
gestion--clears the skin—banishes constipation. 


= 
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‘*I was continually depressed, 
morbid, lost weight, suffered from in- 
somnia and constipation—in fact was 
desperate. To augment my misery, 
my body became covered with erup 
tions. Medicines drained my system- 
but to no avail. A friend recommend 
ed Yeast. I was skeptical. But I per 
sisted. Then, wonder of wonders, my 
eruptions disappeared, my appetite in 
creased—I became myself again. Two 
cakes of Fleischmann’s Yeast a day— 
dissolved in ‘malted milk’—had per- 
formed the miracle.” 
ALEXANDER H., Scuuttman, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Millionatres in FHealth 


Rich in vitality, energy oo. 
They conquered their ills—- 
found again the energy of 
youth... with one Fresh Food 


OT a “cure-all,” not a medi- 

cine in any sense—Fleisch- 
mann’s Yeast is simply a remark- 
able fresh food. 


The millions of tiny active yeast 
plants in every cake invigorate the 
whole system. They.aid digestion 
— clear the skin— banish the 
poisons of constipation. Where 
cathartics give only temporary 
relief, yeast strengthens the intes- 
tinal muscles and makes them 
healthy and active. And day by day 


it releases new stores of energy. 


Eat two or three cakes regularly 
every day before meals: on crackers— 
in fruit juices or milk—or just plain. 
For constipation especially, dissolve one 
cake in hot water (not scalding) before 
breakfast and at bedtime. Buy several 
cakes at a time—they will keep fresh 
in a cool dry place for two or three 
days. All grocers have Fleischmann’s 
Yeast. Start eating it today! 

And let us send you a free copy of 
our latest booklet on Yeast for Health, 
Health Research Dept. N-16, The 
Fleischmann Company, 701 Washing- 
ton Street, New York. 


——— 


‘*T was afflicted with chronic constipation for 


sixteen years. My attention was drawn to a lec- 
ture given by a doctor who spoke on Constipa- 
tion and advised as a.cure Fleischmann’s Yeast 
together with other proper foods. I did not believe 
that those small cakes could help my case any. 
But on my way home, I went into a grocery and 
asked for Yeast. After I had taken the Yeast for 
a period of three weeks, my condition improved 
remarkably, My outward appearance had a de- 
cided change for the better, and I still continue 
to take my Fleischmann’s Yeast.” 

Auexanpra Gams, New York City 





A better way 


to relieve your 
digestive distress! 


© MUCH acid in your stom- 
ach—“hyper-acidity”— is the 
thing that brings about diges- 
tive distress. 
You can relieve that condition 


with soda bicarbonate or prepara-, 


tions containing it. But there’s one 
objection to alkalies of this class. 

Unless you measure your dose 
to a nicety, your stomach is left 
with an alkaline residue. It can- 
not carry on its normal work. 
For it must have a slight trace 
of acidity or the digestive juices 
cannot function. 


Gastrogen Tablets 


work differently 


Gastrogen Tablets quickly de- 
stroy hyper-acidity, but they do 
not leave your stomach with an 
alkaline content. 

You could eat any number of 
them, and the excess would only 
pass harmlessly out of your sys 
tem. Your stomach remains “in 
neutral,” and nature quickly re- 
‘stores the slight balance of acidity 
so essential to good digestion. 

Gastrogen Tablets are mild, 
safe, effective and convenient. 
They combat digestive disturb- 
ance without retarding digestion, 
They are pleasant to taste, they 
purify the breath and they are 
prompt in the relief they give. 

Your druggist has them in handy 
pocket tins of 15 tablets for 20c, 
also in cabinet-size bottles of 60 
tablets for 60c. If you wish to try 
them before you Sor them, send 
the coupon for free introductory 


packet of 6 tablets. 
© Bristol-Myers Co., 1925 


in color, rarely bright blond in 
adults, almost never black. His 
eyes tend to be “medium,” that is, 
light brown rather than dark 
brown or bright blue. He is sinewy 
and slender in youth, not rawboned 
and gangling or fat and pudgy. 
His behavior is characterized by 
frankness and_ energy. He is 
shrewd but not furtive. He is per- 
sistent rather than intense. He is 
not inclined to be sentimental; he 


Dr. ALES HRDLICKA 
- +. peered into faces 


avoids affectation. His nature 
seldom goes to extremes; that is, 
it seldom degenerates into the per- 
vert, seldom rises above average to 
the genius. Interests that have at- 
tracted him with exceptional force, 
interests to which he has given 
himself most unreservedly, are only 
two: finance and religion. He 
is not notable as farmer, politician, 
soldier, artist or scientist. 


Natural Historians 


Just as the brothers Roosevelt 
were sailing home last week after 
their natural historical expedition 
into Tibet and Turkestan for the 
Field Museum of Chicago; just as 
the Roosevelts’ head naturalist and 
taxidermist, George K. Cherrie, 
landed at Boston with photographs 
of bearded, turbaned Roosevelts, 
with ewild tales of riding surly, 
pack-yaks, and with first-hand news 
of the 750 birds and 250 animals “of 
great scientific value” that they had 
collected, including  spiral-horned 
Ovis poli (Marco Polo sheep), goit- 
ered gazelles, shaggy ibexes, shag- 
gier Asian bears, long-haired tigers 
and smaller, rarer fauna, scarce 
or unknown in U. S. museums; just 
as James Simpson, president of 
Marshall Field & Co. (Chicago de- 
partment store), was congratulating 
himself and being congratulated 
that the expedition he had financed 
was a complete success and a great 
contribution to natural science; just 
at this point, last week, the Smith- 
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sonian ‘Institution made an an- 
nouncement from Washington: 

“The greatest live game collect- 
ing expedition ever attempted” had 
been planned, financed, prepared 
and was ready to start for African 
jungles. There was no Roosevelt 
in command, as there had been on 
the Field Museum trip and on the 
Smithsonian expedition of 1909, 
But there was this about the new 
expedition: It was, like the Field 
Museum trip, financed by a noted 
U. S. business man, by Walter P. 
Chrysler, whose low-hung, high- 
speed little motor cars have been 
darting through the land with wide 
acclaim in the past three years. 

The Smithsonian-Chrysler party 
was to be led by Dr. William M, 
Mann, superintendent of the Na- 
tional Zoological Park at Washing- 
ton. It had come to Mr. Chrysler’s 
ears that disappointed children 
were in the habit of asking keepers 
in the Zoo: “Where’s the giraffes? 
Where’s a rhinoc’rus?” The an- 
swer was, “There aren’t any. There 
isn’t even a zebra here.” The 
money that came forth was desig- 
nated to effect the capture of gi- 
raffes, rhinoceroses, zebras and 
“anything else needed.” 

The State Department in British 
East Africa got Britain’s permis- 
sion for an expedition to enter the 
Tanganyika region. Dr. Mann as- 
sembled a large corps of able field 
naturalists, including Albert J. 
Loveridge of the Harvard zoology 
staff, who was for eight years an 
assistant game warden of _ the 
Tanganyika territory. Mechanics 
at the National Zoo built scores 
of collapsible crates. Keeper Frank 
Lowe of the Zoo was bidden along 
to care for animals captured. It 
was planned to push inland from 
Dar-es-Salaam, establish a_ base 
camp near the railroad and stay 
five or six months. 

In pitfalls, stockades, snares, 
nooses, nets, or by killing parents 
and capturing the young, the fol- 
lowing among other denizens of 
the African continent are to be se- 
cured for inspection by the U. S. 
public and its children: lions and 
pygmy mice (bumblebee _ size); 
black rhinoceroses and hyraxes; 
giraffes; eland (the Zoo has 
but one aged cow); sable and 
pygmy antelope, fringe-eared oryx, 
topi, hartebeest, bushbuck, kudu, 
reedbuck, duiker, impalla and oribi; 
colobus and Sykes monkeys; leop- 
ards, hunting dogs; wild hogs; 
aardvark and aardwolves, hyenas, 
caracals, servals, civet cats; the 
giant python, spitting cobras, puff 
adders, black mambas, boomslangs 
(tree snakes); parrots, love birds, 
giant ground hornbills, fish eagles, 
secretary birds (snake-killers), bril- 
liant plaintain-eaters, sun-birds and 
the paradise whydah (whose hody 
is canary size with nine inches of 
tail); leopard tortoises, monitor liz- 
ards (which ravage crocodile nests, 
eat the eggs), armor-plated pango- 
lins (scaly, ribbon-tongued ant- 
eater); pottos (small baboon)... . 
“There is almost no limit to what 
might be found,” but quality, not 
quantity, would be the collectors’ 
object. 








BUSINESS 


Ad Awards 


Last week in Cambridge, Mass., 
Dean Wallace Brett Donham of the 
Graduate School of Business Ad- 
ministration of Harvard University 
announced the Harvard Adver- 
tising Awards for 1925.* 

The chief prize (gold medal) 
was given “for distinguished per- 
sonal service in advertising” to 
Ernest Elmo Calkins, President of 
Calkins & Holden, Manhattan 
agency. Originally a printer, Mr. 
Calkins . studied art because he 
knew that good typography must 
follow the principles of design. In 
1902 he went into partnership with 
Ralph Holden. Together they 
worked out the first complete ad- 
vertising campaign ever produced 
—with typewritten outline, sketches 
and exhibits. They organized a 
special art department, a_ special 
typographic department, necessi- 
tities that are axiomatic now. 
They wrote the first book on the 
new advertising practice, Modern 
Advertising.+ Mr. Calkins has been 
writing on his subject in Scrib- 
ners’ the Atlantic Monthly, the 
Advertising and Selling Fortnight- 
ly and elsewhere, has been lectur- 
ing, has ever held himself available 
to any earnest student whom his 
piled up knowledge might benefit. 
The award recognizes “his efforts 
in raising the standards of adver- 
tising, both as to planning and 
execution, his integrity in the pro- 
fession and his unselfish devotion 
to the younger men with whom he 
comes in contact.” 

For the best planning and exe- 
cution of a national campaign, 
$2,000 and a certificate went to 
the Philadelphia agency of Young 
? Rubicam and the Postum Cereal 
10. 

The like award went to Joseph 
Richards Co., Ine, Manhattan 
agency, for the best local cam- 
paign of a manufacturer. They 
handled the Tide Water Oil Sales 
Corporation’s campaign for 
“Tydol.” 

Another like award was given to 
Pedlar & Ryan, Inc., Manhattan 
agency, and Ovington’s Manhattan 
specialty store, for the best local 
retail campaign. 

For distinguished individual 
work three awards of $1,000 and 
a certificate each were given: 

For the ad most effective in 
the use of text, to Merle Thorpe, 
editor of Nation’s Business, for an 
ad for that magazine. 

For: the most effective use of 
pictorial illustrating, to William 
D. Humphrey of McKinney, Marsh 
& Cushing, Inc., Detroit agency, 
for the Hay’s Glove Co. The 
artist was Roy F. Heinrich of 
Detroit. 

For the best combination of 
picture and text, to Mrs. Erma 


*Established in 19238 by Edward William 
Bok. 

7In 1908 Mr. Calkins induced the National 
Arts Club to hold the first exhibition of 
advertising art, the precursor of the present 
annual exhibit of the Art Directors’ Club. 


John Hays Hammond, special ambassador to the coronation of King George V, chairman of the 
U. S. Coal Commission 1922-3, was once condemned to death by the Boers. 


MILLIONAIRE TURNED REVOLUTIONIST 


John Hays Hammond, mining engineer 


, capitalist, for the first time reveals important facts 


about the Jameson Raid and its relation to the World War. A leader of the revolutionists in 
the stirring days of the South African gold fields, Mr. Hammond was captured and condemned 
to death. His release was effected only after paving $125,000. 


“THE JAMESON RAID AND THE WORLD WAR”’ 


Of Great Historical Significance 
A Fascinating Personal Narrative 


is in the 


MARCH SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE 


Perham Proetz of the Gardner 
Advertising agency of St. Louis, 
for a “Pet Milk” ad. The artist 
was Andrew Loomis of Chicago. 

A certificate and $2,000 in cash 
went to H. G. Weaver of General 
Motors. He indexed every county 
in the U. S. as to effective con- 
sumer-power, to insure economy 
and efficiency of advertising. 

The Jury of Awards decided on 
these recognitions last January. It 
was made up of: Henry J. Allen, 
onetime Governor of Kansas, owner 
and publisher of the Wichita Bea- 
con; Bruce Barton of Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn, Ine., adver- 
tising agency of Manhattan; Neil 
H. Borden, Assistant Professor of 
Advertising in the Harvard Busi- 
ness School; Dr. M. T. Copeland, 
Professor of Marketing in the 
Harvard Business School; Mac 
Martin, President of the Mac Mar- 
tin Advertising Agency of Minne- 
apolis; Maleolm Muir, Vice Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Sales 
Board of the McGraw-Hill Co., 
publishers of Manhattan; Stanley 


Resor, President of the J. Walter 
Thompson Co., advertising agency 
of Manhattan; Tim Thrift, Adver- 
tising Manager of the American 





This Model 
$19.50 


FREE {World’s Most Complete Binocular 
* Catalog Showing 58 Styles 
Prices $9.50 to $106. Powers (Magnification) 
from 4 to 24. Illustrates and describes every 
style clearly. EF xplains how to select a glass 
for touring, hunting, night use, sports, ranch- 
ing, etc. Tells of Geneva patents, which in- 
crease field of vision over old styles. 
Everybody is Buying a Binocular 

1924 was a wonderful Binocular year. 1925 
still bigger.. 1926 will be biggest of all. Select 
glass you prefer and have us send it on 10 
days’ trial. No obligation. Write for free 
catalog. Postal will do. 


Geneva Optical Co. £0 Linden Street 
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tte throughout the Old 
World is a most delightful 


experience when one’s tour is 
planned in advance and in a 
competent manner. 

We have been: established 


over 86 years; have over 100 
offices distributed throughout 
Europe— a “‘Service Station”’ at 
your disposal at every major 
point. Let us cooperate with 
you in making every moment 
of your trip a pleasute. 

Itineraries for individual 
travel, small groups or families, 
embodying the particular places 
in which you are interested. Ask 
for booklet “Inclusive Inde- 
pendent Travel.” 


Special Features 
during coming season: 
—Three series of Escorted 
Tours with a wide range of 
routes and dates; compe- 
tent leadership and unri- 
valed service 

—Spring sailings to the Medi- 
terranean — March 20th, 
April 21st and May 12th. 
“Program No. 32.” 

—A_comprehensive selection 
of tours by the comfortable 
new Tourist Third Cabin 
Services at exceedingly mod- 
erate rates. Booklet “C-10” 

—Cruises to North Cape, 
Norwegian Fjords and 
Northern Capitals. 


—Annual Summer Cruise to 
Europe and the Mediterran- 
ean on the S.S. “California” 
July 1st to August 31st. 

From New York 
back to New York 
Inclusive Moderate fares 


Automobile Tours 


We have the most complete facilities for 
arranging AUTO TOURS through an) 


part of Europe at any time. 
Ask for Automobile Booklet. 


Cook’s Travellers’ Cheques 
Good Everywhere 


Inquirtes Cordially Invited 


_ THos. Cook 
3 & SON 


NEW YORK 
\\\| $85 Fifth Avenue 253 Broadway 
Philadelphia Boston 
Chicago St. Louis 
San Francisco 
Los Angeles 
‘ 5 Toronto 
~ Montreal 
‘e Vancouver 
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Multigraph Sales Company of 
Cleveland; C. K. Woodbridge, 
President of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs of the World, and 
President of the Dictaphone Cor- 
poration of New York. 


. . 


Not all advertising men look 
with respect at these awards. In 
Manhattan the George Batten Co., 
Inc., is an advertising agency 
highly respected, of strong individ- 
uality, with a background of many 
successful campaigns extending 
over years and with a solid clien- 
téle.* It considers the submission 
of advertising samples to _ the 
Harvard Advertising Awards an 
undignified scramble for a_vicar- 
ious recognition which advertising 
results alone should truly give. 

This opinion it frankly, bluntly 
stated in a two-page paid ad in 
Printers’ Ink (Feb. 11), trade 
publication: “For one thing, this 
award business is too much of a 
sure-bet thing for the donor [Mr. 
Bok]. Whoever wins or loses, 
the donor gets his meed of per- 
sonal advertising and __ public 
acclaim. ...If you view adver- 
tising as we do—as the moulding of 
favorable opinion for an article or 
service—how would you like to sit 
on a jury to judge the advertise- 
ment that performed the greatest 
amount of moulding? ... If, while 
we are winning prizes in industry 
for our clients, the Harvard Com- 
mittee desires to come into our 
midst bestowing awards for the 
work we have done and are doing— 
well and good. But we do not 
feel that it becomes us to bundle 
up work that belongs to our 
clients, elbow our way down to 
the front row, strike an attitude 
and ask ‘How about a prize for 
us?’ The good firms we serve are 
entitled to know our position on 
this matter of awards.” 


Phrase 


The Board of Directors of the 
Society of American Florists clus- 
tered last week in Chicago. They 
had long admitted that business 
began blossoming with luxuriant 
new millions of dollars’ shortly 
after the slogan, “Say it with 
flowers!” first was used. Data were 
not published as to the exact hour 
when the precious words first un- 
folded, nor the posture, state of 
mind, diet and dress of their 
author at the moment of burgeon- 
ing. But the floral directors were 
at last able to express their be- 
lated thanksgiving. They voted 
last week that a gold medal be 
struck off, incrusted by a floral 
design in diamonds, emeralds and 
rubies, and presented to Florist 
J. S. O’Keefe of Boston, who had 
incontestably shown that he and 
no other had produced the phrase 
now so widely and _lucratively 
cultivated. 

*Some of the Batten Co.’s more potent 
accounts: Hamilton Watch, Colgate & Co., 
Pro-phy-lac-tic Brush (for teeth), National 
Lead Co., Larus & Bro. (Edgeworth Smok- 
ing Tobacco), Hammermill Bond (writing 
paper), Cliquot Club (ginger ale). 


New Industry 


Last week there was a strange 
and exciting scene in the quiet 
hamlet of Middleboro, Mass. 
Snorting, kicking, bunting, bugling, 
a herd of over 400 wild elk en- 
tered town. There were other elk 
in the vicinity and these the new- 
comers soon joined. They had trav- 
eled across the continent, all the 
way from Moiese, Mont. (Flat- 
head Indian Reservation), in 70 
hours, riding in_ specially  con- 
structed, electrically lighted express 
ears. Their total carfare amounted 
to $14,000. Everyone of the bulls 
had been dehorned before being 
shown to his stall, for the com- 
fort of his fellow passengers and 
the conductors. 

They were the property of one 
Percy R. Jones, to whom they had 
been presented at Moiese by the 
Government, free of charge, to re- 
lieve the pressure of elk popula- 
tion on the northern range of the 
Yellowstone herds. Mr. Jones and 
his brother, after 18 years of 
study, are setting out to establish 
a new U. S. industry, the elk meat 
industry. Five miles from Middle- 
boro they bought and fenced a 
6,600-acre range and experimented 
with a herd of ten elk. They have 
satisfied themselves’ that the fol- 
lowing facts are dependable, about 
elk in general and Massachusetts 
elk-raising in particular: 

Second only to moose in size, elk 
thrive on less food than any other 
deer. They are the hardiest deer, 
are immune to hoof and mouth 
disease, Texas fever, lumpy jaw 
and black tongue. They have “a 
quiet and contented nature.” They 
dress heavier than any other meat 
animal. Their meat is considered 
by many an epicure superior to any 
meat on the mavket. It is vir- 
tually non-existent commercially, 
brings $1.50 a lb., and New York 
City alone would have consumed 
3,000 elk carcasses last autumn 
had they been available. Labora- 
tory tests show that elk flesh has 
a third more nerve and energy- 
building qualities, a third less fat- 
tening qualities, than beef, mutton 
or pork. 

Elk meat costs less to raise per 
lb. than beef, mutton or pork. 
Matured bull elk weigh 700 Ib. to 
half a ton, females 600 to 800 lb. 
They mature in 16 to 18 months as 
against four years for cattle. Cat- 
tle herds increase 30% in good 
years; the acknowledged ratio for 
elk is 90%. The females calve in 
their third year, commonly twin- 
ning. 

Cattle must be winter-fed; elk 
graze. Rich range is not neces- 
sary for they will graze through 
18 in. of snow or stand on their 
hind legs to browse 8 ft. overhead. 

Spaying and castration is as suc- 
cessful with elk as with cattle, re- 
sulting in animals with more meat 
of finer quality. 

Elk do better in New England’s 
even, sea-tempered climate (where 
once they ranged) than in the se- 
vere extremes of western weather. 
They require only three acres of 
land each, as their grazing does 
not shave the herbage (like sheep), 
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and their browsing has the effect 
on trees that pruning has on an 
orchard. 


The elk express at Middleboro 
was cleaned out and sent back to 
Moiese for another herd. In all, 
the Jones brothers, whose company 
is called the Elk Breeding and 
Grazing Association, Inc., intend to 
accumulate 2,200 head at Middle- 
boro. The Yellowstone herd _ to- 
tals about 50,000 head, of which 
24,000 feed on a range capable of 
supporting only about 16,000. The 
Government is obliged to feed out 
hay and cottonseed oil cakes at 
the Jackson Hole elk refuge, which 
was instituted in 1901 by Presi- 
dent Roosevelt among other meas- 
ures taken to rescue the then- 
vanishing elk from _ systematic 
slaughter for hides and teeth.* 


Heinz 


On the 57th day of the current 
year (Feb. 26) the H. J. Heinz 
Co. of Pittsburgh, famed makers 
of 57 varieties of pickles, cele- 
brated the 57th anniversary of 
the founding of the business. 

Years ago, when national adver- 
tising was toddling and stumbling 
over itself and when Henry John 
Heinz (founder) was still alive, 
the company had decided on a 
quiet, pervasive, yet persuasive, 
type of propaganda. Heinz’ 57 
Varieties became its slogan and 
was so skillfully broadcast that 
the mere numerals 57 on a Dbill- 
board told a story, sold the goods. 
This policy of effectiveness with- 
out flamboyancy grew from_ the 
very character of Henry John 
Heinz, continues in that of his son 
Howard, now company president. 

In 1840 an energetic young Ger- 
man, Henry Heinz, emigrated to 
the U. S. His ancestors, Bavarian 
wine-growers, had acquired high 
esteem from as early as 1709. In 
Pennsylvania he met and married 
in 1843 Anna Margaretta Schmitt, 
also an immigrant. Her father had 
been a burgomeister, an elder in 
the church. A _ year later their 
baby, Henry John, was born. In 
1850 they moved to Sharpsburg, 
Pa., where the young father es- 
tablished a brick yard. Frugal 
Anna wanted her own kitchen gar- 
den, had one laid out much larger 
than her own family needs, sold 
produce to neighbors. Here among 
the cabbage tops, the bean vines 
and the other garden truck Henry 
John used to play. In the house 
basement he used to watch his 
mother pickling and _ canning. 
The grating of horseradish was 
an eye-smarting task. But Mrs. 
Heinz’ preparation of this root 
Was so appetizing that it found 
a ready sale. Henry John was its 
eager boy salesman. 

When he was 15, his father, 
realizing his nascent business abili- 
} *Patron animal of the Benevolent and 
Protective Order of Elks (chosen because 
he was “fleet of foot, timorous of wrong, 
but ever ready to combat in defense of self 
or the female”), the elk was slaughtered 
that human Elks might wear his teeth on 
watch-charms. 


Your reading problem 
solved by Dr. Eliot 


‘of Harvard 


ma will be a dozen competitors 
for your big opportunity when it 


comes. What will influence the man 
who is to make the decision among 
them? 

“In every department of practical 
life,” said ex-President Hadley of 

Lad Ld . 

Yale, ‘‘men in commerce, men in 
transportation, and in manufactures 
have told me that what they really 
wanted from our colleges was men 
who have this selective power of using 
books efficiently.” 

Not book-worms; not men who 
have read all kinds of miscellaneous 
books. Not men who have wasted 
their whole leisure time with the daily 
papers. But those who have read and 
have mastered the few great books 
that make men think clearly and 
talk well. 


What are those few books? How 
shall a busy man find them? The 
free book offered below answers those 
questions; it describes the plan and 
purpose of 

Dr. Eliot’s 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books 


The books that make men think straight and talk well 


Every well-informed man and woman 
should at least know something about 
this famous library. 


Dr. Charles W. Eliot, for forty 
years president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the dean of American 
educators, editor of the most 
famous library in the world, 
“Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of 
Book’’s. 


The free book tells about it—how Dr. Eliot has 
put into his Five-Foot Shelf “‘the essentials of a 
liberal education,’” how he has arranged it that even 
“fifteen minutes a day’’ are enough, how in pleasant 
moments of spare time, by using the reading courses 
Dr. Eliot has provided for you, you can get the 
knowledge of literature and life, the culture, the broad 
viewpoint that every university strives to give. 

Every reader of this page is invited to have a copy 
of this handsome little book. It is free, it Will be 


sent b 


mail, and involves no obligation of any 


sort. erely clip the coupon and mail it today. 


Send for 
this FREE | 
booklet 

that gives | 
Dr. Eliot’s 
own plan 
of reading. 


. 
P. F. Collier & Son Company 


416 West 13th St., New York City 


By mail, free, send me the little 
guide book to the most famous books 
in the world, describing Dr. Eliot's 
Five-Foot Shelf of Books containing 
the plan of reading recommended by 


Dr Eliot of Harvard 
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8000 Years After 


‘Bassons LAMB is authority for the 


statement that, according to Confu- 
cius, the art of roasting or broiling was 
discovered by the accidental burning of 
a litter of nine new-farrowed pigs when 
a Chinaman’s dwelling caught fire. 


Yet today, 8000 years after, it is no easy 
matter to get a good roast or a perfect 


broil. 


That is why it is worth your while to 
patronize MAYFAIR HOUSE, where the 
culinary art has been revived, and where 
the delights of dining are not confined 
to the French idiom on the menu. 


Edward H. Crandall 


LUNCHEON WITH MUSIC ~ DANCING WITH DINNER 


Mayfair Bouse, 


610 Park Avenue, at 65th St., NewYork 
AN APARTMENT HOTEL 


year old See + banking y firm has 
Se re ee | 
Why Pay Full Prices 


AavGlemons sent forabsolutel ee examina- 
tion at our risk. No obligation. No cost to you. 


Send forLatestList 


panne oe peresine described fo detail. Tells of 
val: unlimited exchange 


Accarate- 
Wi Bo ty AO Send 
rite vilege . details of free nm. » 
f JOS. DeROY & SONS 8242 : 
Only Oppocite Post Office, Pittsburgh. Ps: 











Class Rings and Pins 


Largest Catalog issued—-FREE 


Samples loaned class officers. 
Prices $.20 to $8.00 each. No 
order for class, society or club 
emblems too large or too 
small. Special designs made 
‘on request. 


METAL ARTS CO., Inc., 7768 South Ave., Rochester, N Y. 
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ty, let him come into the brick- 
yard as_ bookkeeper. The _ boy 
reorganized the yard, developed 
year-round work instead of sea- 
sonal. 

In 1869, 57 years age, he went 
partners with one L. C. Noble, 
into the firm of Heinz & Noble, to 
bottle vegetables for the market. 
This firm grew, changed names, 
moved to Pittsburgh, expanded. In 
1888, at 44 Henry John retired for 
a season. He had done some trav- 
eling, wanted to do more, eventu- 
ally had seen the continents. From 
Rome he brought and erected in 
his Pittsburgh administration 
building a fountain. Ivory collect- 
ing was a pleasant avocation. His 
gathering contained 1,300 carved 
pieces, one of the few of its kind 
in the U. S. In 1919 he died, 25 
years after the death of the Irish 
girl, Sallie Sloan Young, whom he 
married the year he set up in 
business for himself, 1869. 

Henry John was religious. For 
more than 20 years he was super- 
intendent of a Methodist Sunday 








School, although he had _ been 
brought up a strict Lutheran. His 
parents wanted him to become a 
minister and this religious atti- 
tude he kept throughout his life. 
How sore his heart when word was 
brought to him that smart-Alex 
Pittsburgh saloonkeepers had 
wanged out a ribald ditty at his 
expense. Nigger-prancers,* bum- 
mers, street sheiks, tenderloin riff- 
raff were chanting all over 
Pittsburgh, all over the U. S.: 
Heinz! HEINZ! 

WHAT'S the matter with Heinz? 
Heinz come wobbling down the 

street! 

What’s the matter with Heinz’ 

FEET? 

Heinz! Heinz! 

What’s the matter with HEINZ? 
He’s been in 57 stews, 

And HEINZ IS PICKLED 

AGAIN! ! 

Jailbirds kept lockstep time to 
the scurrilous words. Watery- 
nosed hoboes would strike a _ pose, 
chant the libel, and cadge thereby 
a drink of beer, mayhap, if the 
grinning barkeep reckoned up a 
large group at the rail, a finger 
of low-proof whisky. 

The purpose of this dastardly 
chanty was, of course, to counter- 
act Henry John Heinz’s moral in- 
fluence in Pittsburgh. Eventually 
he got the song suppressed. 

Howard Heinz, one of his four 
sons (they have one sister), 
assumed the presidency of the H. J. 
Heinz Co. in 1919. Strong, able, 
upright, like all his family, he 
graduated from Yale in 1900, at 
23, went into the family business. 
There no nepotism existed. He had 
to progress by his own ability. In 
five years he was Advertising Man- 
ager; in 1907 Sales Manager; in 
1915 Chairman of the Board. He 
also goes in for non-commercial 
activities;+ is a director of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, of the Union Na- 
tional Bank, of the Pittsburgh 
Chamber of Commerce. During 
the War he was a member of the 
National Council of Defense of 
Pennsylvania; was Food Commis- 
sioner for Pennsylvania, Chairman 
of the Food Supply Committee of 
the National Council of Defense; 
Zone Chairman of the U. S. Food 
Administration for Pennsylvania, 
Ohio, Virginia, West Virginia, 
Maryland and the District of Col- 
umbia, member of the War Indus- 
tries Board of Philadelphia; and 
member of the Executive Committee 
of the American Relief Administra- 
tion (European Chilcren’s relief). 
After the War he became Director 
General of the American Relief 
Administration for Southeastern 
Europe and Asia Minor. He is 
President of Heinz House, Pitts- 
burgh; on the Board of Trustees of 
the University of Pittsburgh, of 
Carnegie Institute, of Shady Side 


*Cloggers who were wont to. throw 
themselves into the grotesque, exaggerated 
contortions of tom-tom exalted African 
blackamoors. 


+His father, Henry John, likewise varied 
his extra-commercial activities; attended 
Methodist annual conferences; was a world 
influence in Methodism ; helped the. 
Y. M. C. A. He was a founder of the 
Western Pennsylvania Exposition Society; 
a member of the Pennsylvania Chamber of 
Commerce. 
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Academy (where he prepared for 
Yale), West Pennsylvania Hospi- 
tal, of the West Pennsylvania Insti- 
tution for the Blind; a trustee for 
the Commission for Relief in Bel- 
gium of the Educational Founda- 
tion, Manhattan. He is a Republj- 
ean and a Presbyterian. His an- 
cestors had been Methodists, and 
further back Lutherans, 

His concern, the H. J. Heinz Co., 
vertiably makes 57 Varieties.* It 
has grown from a basement factory 
getting supplies from neighborhood 
truck gardens to a corporation with 
20 factories in 4 countries, with 306 
salting houses and receiving sta- 
tions and 71 sales branches and 
warehouses in the U. S., England 
and Canada. It employs more than 
1,400 traveling salesmen. One em- 
ploye has worked for it for 52 
years. The continuous service rec- 
ord of a veteran group totals 6,044 
years. Three generations of one 
family have worked in the plants. 
All directors rose from the ranks. 
Of them ten tote’ up their service 
years to 349, 


Cash Registers 


In Dayton, Ohio, the National 
Cash Register Co. maintains a pri- 
vate museum. Here appear a 
vast array of cash registers, each 
with its neat descriptive sign. 
John Henry Patterson, developer 
of the company, who died in 1922, 
established this uniue museum 
years’ back. Into it he put 


_old models of his own concern, 


and models from firms’ which 
it had absorbed or which had 
otherwise gone out of business. 
But cash registers made by suc- 
cessful competitors had no place in 
the display because, so say present 
N. C. R. salesmen, the National 
Cash Register never recognized 
competition, ignored it, sold its 
machines on their own merits.+ 
Last week, again, another model 
(that made by the Remington 
Cash Register Co.) rights to which 
have been teetering in New York 
law courts since 1921, might have 
toppled into the N. C. R. collection, 


*Oven-Baked Beans with Pork and Tomato 
Sauce, Oven-Baked Beans without Tomato 
Sauce, with Pork (Boston Style), Oven- 
Baked Beans in Tomato Sause without 
Meat (Vegetarian), Oven-Baked Red Kid- 
ney Beans, Cream of Tomato Soup, Cream 
of Green Pea Soup, Cream of Celery Soup, 
Mince Meat, Plum Pudding, Fig Pudding, 
Peanut Butter, Cooked Spaghetti, Cherry 
Preserves, Red Raspberry Preserves, Peach 
Preserves, Damson Plum Preserves, Straw- 
berry Preserves, Pineapple Preserves, Black 
Raspberry Preserves, Blackberry Preserves, 
Crab Apple Jelly, Currant Jelly, Grape 
Jelly, Quince Jelly, Apple Butter, Pre- 
served Sweet Gherkins, Preserved Sweet 
Midget Gherkins, Preserved Sweet Mixd 
Pickles, Sour Spiced Gherkins, Sour Midget 
Gherkins, Sour Mixed Pickles, Chow Chow 
Pickle, Sweet Mustard Pickle, Dill Pickles, 
Sour Pickled Onions, Preserved Sweet 
Onions, Sandwich Relish, Spanish Queen 
Olives, Spanish Manzanilla Olives, Stuffed 
Spanish Olives, Ripe Olives, Pure Spanish 
Olive Oil, Tomato Ketchup, Chili Sauce, 
Beeksteak Sauce, Red Pepper Sauce, Green 
Pepper Sauce, Worcestershire Sauce, Pre- 
pared Mustard, Prepared Mustard Sauce, 
India Relish, Evaporated Horse-radish, 
Mayonnaise Salad Dressing, Pure Malt 
inegar, Pure Cider Vinegar, Distilled 
White Vinegar, Tarragon Vinegar. 
+Competitors’ machines now taken in in 
trade on new N. C. R. sales are shipped 
to Dayton and there smashed. 


© International 
HOWARD HEINZ 


No nepotism existed 
(See opposite page) 


had the decision in contract law 
swung otherwise. 

In 1909 Frederick F. Fuller, an 
inventor whose brain deals weirdly 
and intelligently with interlocking 
cog wheels, made a contract with 
the National Cash Register Co. 
For his $5,000 yearly salary he 
was to give to the company all in- 
ventions he developed during that 
year and during the year there- 
after. At the end of the contract 
year he wanted his agreement re- 
newed. An N. C. R. employing 
official refused but let him continue 
on the payroll under an assignment 
of invention rights annexed to, but 
not executed with, the 1909 agree- 
ment. A cash consideration was 
not made explicit. This arrange- 
ment endured until 1917, when the 
Remington Arms Co. “lured” Mr. 
Fuller away by an offer of more 
salary and a_ long-headed, fore- 
seeing proposition of a share in 
profits on any cash registers he 
might devise for his new company 
and they might market.* At that 
time the Remington poeple were 
beyond their necks in War work. 
Mr. Fuller, always the inventor, 
immediately improved some of their 
processes and output. But he kept 
his chief attention on cash reg- 
isters; by the end of the War had 
created a new type of machine, 

*Besides the continued production of 
peace-time small arms, they also looked to 
making cutlery. Now they are rated the 
greatest in the U. S. for that line, export 
enormously. They also went into shelf 
hardware, planned to establish retail stores 
to canalize large production. But this later 
program now seems aborted, as_ relatively 
few stores exist. The Remington Type- 
writer Co. has long been an independent 
company, although sponsored by the Rem- 


ington Arms Co. The Remington Cash 
Register Co. is a direct subsidiary. 


SAFE Since 1873° 
when Grant was in 


the White House 





No loss to any investor in 53 years 
is the record behind Smith Bonds 


IFTY-THREE years ago this 
gine Ulysses S. Grant was 
inaugurated for his second term 
as President of the United States. 
Two months earlier, in January, 
1873, The F. H. Smith Company 
was founded. 


Throughout these 53 years The F. H. 
Smith Company has kept faith with its 
first mortgage investors—protected their 
funds, paid their interest promptly, re- 
turned their principal dollar for dollar 
when due. Confidence in Smith Bonds is 
now world-wide. They are owned by in- 
vestors in every state of the United States 
and in 30 countries and territories abroad. 
If you are seeking investments that will 
give you peace of mind as well as a profit- 
able income, we suggest that you give full 
consideration to 7% Smith Bonds. Every 
issue of Smith Bonds is protected by the 
safeguards that have resulted in our 53 
year record of perfect safety. 


Smith Bonds are Safe Bonds 


You may buy 7% Smith 
Bonds in denominations of 
$1,000, $500 and $100, out- 
right or under our Invest- 
ment Savings Plan by pay- 
ments extended over 10 months. Every 
payment earns the full rate of bond inter- 
est, and thus you have the opportunity to 
invest your savings at 7%. 

Send your name and address on the form 
below for the new editions of our booklets, 
“Fifty-three Years of Proven Safety” and 
“How to Build an Independent Income.” 


THE F. H. SMITH Co. 


Founded 1873 
Smith Building, Washington, D.C. 
582 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Pittsburgh 





Philadelphia Minneapolis 


ee 
NO LOSS TO ANY INVESTOR IN 53 YEARS 
———___——_—_—_—_—_————LKS— 





towards the manufacture of which 
the Remington Arms Co. might 
turn their then idling War equip- 
ment. 


By 1921 Remington was in the 
field with this new machine, a 
powerful competitor to N. C. R. 
This company brought suit, claim- 
ing, and accurately, that Mr. Ful- 
ler had developed his new register 
within a year after leaving its em- 
ploy. SCOTUS* Justice Harlan 
Fiske Stone, before his appoint- 
ment by President Coolidge to the 
attorney-generalship and later to 
the bench, represented N. C. R. 
Afterwards Charles Evans Hughes, 
onetime (1910-16) SCOTUS Justice 
took his place. John A. Garver 
and Frank M. Patterson (not as- 
certainable. as a relative of the 
N. R. C. Pattersons) now represent 
the Remington concern. Justice 
Joseph M. Proskauer of the New 
York Supreme Court first decided 
in favor of N. C. R. Then the 
Appellate Division of that Court 
reversed him, in favor of Reming- 
ton. Now, last week, the State 
Court of Appeals confirmed the 
last decision, to the effect that Mr. 
Fuller’s connection after 1910 with 
N. C. R. was an “at will’ one 
between the parties, that Mr. Ful- 
ler could be fired at pleasure, that 
he could shift employers without 
entail. 


This decision leaves the Reming- 
ton Cash Register Co. relatively 
free to continue as chief and most 
aggressive competitor to the Na- 
tional Cash Register Co.¢ Other 





*Supreme Court of the United States. 


¢Other strong manufacturers are those 
of the St. Louis and of the Sundstrand. 
This one is an adding machine with a 
eash drawer attached, efficient for many 
purposes, yet not a cash register along 
old lines. 





Bodell & Company 
NEW YORK - BOSTON 
PROVIDENCE 


SECURITY BONDS are as conservative 
as a $36,000,000 guarantee can make them 


te gemaiea A in excess of $36,000,000 are behind 
the unconditional guarantee of principal and in- 
terest which the Maryland Casualty Company places 
upon the real estate first mortgages which secure each 
issue of SECURITY BONDS. 


The mortgages are made for not more than 50% to60% 
f the independently appraised value of fee simple prop 
erties on which the improvements are completed. The 
bonds are further secured by the resources of the 
Security Bond & Mortgage Company. The Maryland 
Trust Company of Baltimore, Md., is Trustee of each 
issue of SECURITY BONDS. 


ELIGIBLE AS INVESTMENTS FOR NATIONAL BANKS 


Denominations $1,000, $500 and $100. Maturities 1, 2, 3, 4 and 5 years. 
Write to any of the following bankers for the booklet," SECURITY BONDS.” 
Ask for No. 14 


J.A. W. Iglebrart & Co. 
102 St. PAUL STREET - 
WASHINGTON. D.C.- WILKES BARRE, PA.- CLARKSBURG, W.VA, 


King, Blackburn & Co. 


ATLANTA, GA. 


related suits impend.* But the 
Remington people are going right 
ahead with their production and 
sales. Already $1,500,000 has been 
invested in developing and push- 
ing the Fuller arrangement, of 
which some 58,000 have already 
been manufactured. Also 3,000 
workmen of the Remington forces 
can keep their jobs. 


The cash register was invented 
in 1879 by James Ritty, a Dayton, 
Ohio, saloonkeeper. He was 
bothered by his bartenders’ sticky 
fingers lifting undue moneys from 
the till. On a trip to the old coun- 
try he nosed around the ship’s 
boiler room, noted the indicator 
that counted the propeller revolu- 
tions, bethought him of a machine 
full of cog wheels which his bar- 
keeps would operate every time 
they slid a seidel of Extra Pale 
across the mahogany. His ma- 
chine, when a proper key was de- 
pressed, clanged a bell and punched 
a hole in a roll of paper. On good 
business days the roll might run 
to a scroll of 20 ft. John Henry 
Patterson, then running some coal 


*W. S. Gubelman invented and applied 
for a patent on an adding counter which 
printed totals. This could be made an in- 
tegral part of cash registers or adding 
machines, such as the Burroughs, the EI- 
liott-Fisher, the Sundstrand. He offered 
his patent rights on a royalty basis to 
N. C. R. They had also filed on a similar 
patent, refused his offer. To Remington 
he went. They sent him back to N. C. R. 
Refusal again. So Remington adopted the 
device as an integral part of their registers ; 
filed suit jointly with him against N. C. R. 
for infringement; won as owners of prior 
rights. The case is now on appeal. 

In 1916 the Government enjoined N. C. R. 
salesmen from using unfair sales practices 
against Remington. The hearings of some 
90 N. C. R. men working throughout the 
U. S. and certainly in opposition to 
N. C. R.’s definite policy of ignoring com- 
petition, will come up shortly in Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 
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mine stores, bought two machines 
to try to keep track of his counter 
losses. Shortages continued. He 
found that the clerks counted at 
night what cash they had left in 
the till during the day, and then 
punched the register to accord. 
Afiwother time he found his cash 
was regularly $2 short of the 
amount the punched holes _indi- 
cated. A $2 a night watchman, 
who had been discharged, had con- 
tinued secretly at his conscientious 
watch and extracted the $2 nightly 
as his proper wage. Shortly there- 
after Mr. Patterson got control of 
a small register manufactory in 
Dayton, initiated intelligent sales- 
manship into U. S. __ business 
created many scientific manage- 
ment practices. He could brook no 
inter-organization authority com- 
peting with his own. When a 
man grew indispensable to N. C. R. 
Mr. Patterson fired him. Many 
present high business executives 
were trained in his N. C. R. school 
for salesmen: President Henry 
Theobald of the Toledo Seale Co., 
President Jacob Oswald of the 
Rotospeed Co., President Thomas 
J. Watson of the International Bus- 
iness Machine Corp., President Al- 
van Macauley of the Packard Mo- 
tor Co., President Edward S. Jor- 
dan of the Jordan Motor Car Co., 
President C. F. Kettering of the 
Dayton Engineering Laboratories. 


Advertising 


Last week one could study some 
U. S. advertising expenditures for 
1925 in the Crowell lists and the 
Denney National Advertising Rec- 
ords. The latter list showed that 
$154,449,824 had been spent in the 
year on 107 magazines. Of this 
about 40%, $62,089,721 was spent 


MH you 


FIND IT HARD 
TO GET AHEAD 


Send for Booklet 


“WHAT 8% CAN DO” 
{and study Case No. 1) 

You will learn how to gain 

independent means of $16,- 

669 by saving $9,000 at the 

rate of only $50 a month. 
This booklet, written out of the expe- 
rience of this Trust Company, will help 
you solve many personal financial prob- 
lems which have puzzled others and 
which have been solved for them by 
us. Mail the coupon without obli- 
gation. 


First Mortgage Bonds at 8%—$100, $500 and 
$1000 Bonds—Partial Payments Arranged 


"TRust CoMPANY or FLORIDA 
Paid-in Capital and Surplus *500,000 


MIAMI, FLORIDA 
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py 116 advertisers, each of whom 
spent at least $250,000. 

A table compilated from the two 
authorities by the Advertisers’ 
Weekly: 

CHANGE OVER 

1925 1924 
$2,691,922 -+-$1,282,932 
wee 1,954,915 +680,085 
Congoleum . 1,836,200 +654,300 
Campbell Soup ... . 1,750,280 +231,080 
Lambert Pharmacal 

Co.* . 1,577,630 
Lever Bros . 1,139,650 
Colgate 1,107,458 
Jergens, Andrew 949,100 
Fleischmann 933,085 
Willys Overland ........ 896,887 
Palmolive 895,489 
Victor Talking 

chine Co. 
Armstrong. Cork Co.... 
Vacuum Oil 
Dodge Bros. 
Chevrolet 
Pepsodent ... 

Quaker Oats .. 

Swift & Co. ..... 
General Electric . 
Hudson Motor . 
Pond’s Extract 
Heinz, H. J. Co. ..... 
American Tobacco .... 
Cudahy Packing 
Ford Motor 


Proctor & Gamble 
Postum Cereal 


+808,597 
—199,700 
— 50,987 
4171,225 
4+429,525 
+ 87,037 
+ 37,047 


—320,110 
+378,000 
+ 48,100 
+142,478 
4226,967 
750,656 +189,355 
744,517 4211,937 
710,650 + 58,300 
695,385 +183,245 
683,370 +296,100 
674,530 +229,430 
673,304 +145,334 
662,845 4+364,154 
645,660 + 53,660 
621,800 — 29,450 


864,200 
801,700 
800,100 
784,078 
779,032 


General Motors 


General Motors Corporation made 
its annual report last week, made 
it with a lack of ostentation that 
its stupendous motor production, 
motor sales and profits belied. Dur- 
ing the year it made and had sold 
at retail 827,056 motor cars and 
trucks,+ 95,775 or 13% more than 
in any other year. During last 


October alone, usually a dead 
month for motor sales, it made and 
sold to dealers 96,364 cars, a 
monthly record. The year’s net sales 
aggregated $734,592,592, against 
$568,007,459 in 1924 and $698,038,- 
947 in 1923, the previous high year. 
Current and working assets totaled 
$290,869,088, current liabilities 
$109,042,207, leaving a net work- 
ing capital of $181,826,881. 
General Motu.s Corporation is 
the result of the organizing genius 
of William Crapo Durant, who 
took control in 1915 (TIME, Feb. 1) 
and lost it in 1920. In 1918 the 
du Pont interests invested heavily 
(27.6%, increased to 36% in 1924) 
in the corporation. Since 1920 
they have directed its policies, keep 
their holdings in the General Mo- 
tors Securities Co. Pierre Samuel 
du Pont is Chairman of the Gen- 
eral Motors Board. Alfred Pritchard 
Sloan Jr., since 1923 has been 
President of the Corporation. 
Mr. Sloan is a Massachusetts 


*Listerine, foe of halitosis. 

+The truck business was turned over in 
1925 to the Yellow Truck & Coach Mfg. 
Co.,. a consolidation of the Yellow’ Cab 
Mfg. Co. and the $16,000,000 truck divi- 
sion of General Motors. Of the new com- 
pany, General Motors retained all of the 
800,000 shares of the $10 common stock, 
and the holders of the 600,000 shares of 
$10 Class B stock of Yellow Cab shared 
pro rata in the 150,000 shares of the new 
1% preferred. The first new product of 
the new company is the “Big Brute” truck 
Just now on sale, which looks as sturdy, 
as ponderous, as irresistible as a dinosaur. 





Institute of Technology man. Af- 
ter he graduated, in 1895, John 
Hyatt asked him to come to Mich- 
igan to perfect some machinery. 
Together they made billiard balls. 
Mr. Sloan. became President and 
General Manager of the Hyatt 
Roller Bearing Co.; kept the posi- 
tions for 15 years. In 1916 he be- 
came President of the United Mé- 
tors Corp.; in 1919 Vice President 
of General Motors. Four years 
later he was elected President. 

Now stockholders can point to 
the following subsidiary and allied 
companies, which comprise prac- 
tically a vertical union, except for 
the not obvious control of raw ma- 
terials: 





PASSENGER & COMMERCIAL. CAR GROUP 
Buick Motor Div. Olds Motor Works 
Cadillac Motor Div. Div. 

Chevrolet Mfg. Co. (Oldsmobile) 


4 & |G. M. of Carade tik 
Oakland Motor Car | Canadian 
Div. | Div. 


Accessory & Parts Division 


Armstrong Spring | Lancaster Steel Prod. 
Div. Corp. 


rae: ipe-Chapin | wuncie Products Div. 


Products 


Dayton Eng’ing Labs. |New Departure Mfg. 

Delco-Light Co. Co. 

Harrison Radiator 
Corp. 

G. M. Truck Div. Saginaw 
(now Yellow T. & Div. 

C. Mfg. Co.) z 

Hyatt Bearings Div. Saginaw Mall. 

Inland Mfg. Co. Co. 

Jaxon Steel Prod. | United Motors Serv. 
Corp. Ine. 


Remy Electric Div. 
Products 


Iron 
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200 National, State and Savings Banks 
Have Invested in These 6% Bonds 


Secured by Real Estate First Mortgages Guaranteed by the 
United States Fidelity and Guaranty Co. (Resources $46,000,000) 


Include these Same Bonds, at the Same Rate of Interest, 
in YOUR List of Investment Securities 


HE 6% real estate bonds investigated and recommended by Tue BattimoreE 
Trust Chestnant itself a $65,000,000 bank, have been bought by more than 


200 National Banke, State Banks and Savings Banks ir various parts of the 


United States. For each of these bonds a threefold security exists: 


1. The ample capital resources of some well-established mortgage company 
for which Tue Battimore Trust Company acts as Investment Banker. 


2. First mortgages on real estate, each property conservatively appraised 
at 16624 to 200% of the mortgage granted. (No construction loans; no single-use 


buildings. ) 


3. The guarantee of principal and interest, by the United States Fidelity 
& Guaranty Company (resources $46,000,000), and the guarantee of title by the New 
York Title & Mortgage Company (resources $29,000,000) or some other title insurance 
company acceptable to THe Battimore Trust Company. 


The bonds are in $500 and $1,000 denominations, and ‘ - I to 10-year maturities, to 


yield 6% 


BODELL & CO 
OWEN DALY & CO. 
FERRIS & HARDGROVE 


EMIL H. LAMPE 
ELLIOTT MAGRAW & CO . 
POE & DAVIES ..... 
PRUDENTIAL COMPANY . 


WARD, STERNE & CO 





CAPITAL & SURPLUS 
$7,000,000 


Any State tax up to 4% mills is refunded. 
to the Main Office of THe Batruwore Trust Company, 
Baltimore, Md. write for Booklet No. 21. 


GRAND RAPIDS NATIONAL BANK’: 


For further information write 
25 East Baltimore Street, 


Orders may de sent to any of the following banks or banking houses: 


Baltimore, a 
New Y ork, N.Y. 
Providence, R. I. 
23 South St., Baltimore, N 
. Paulsen Bldg., Spokane, Wash. 

Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Warren, Pa. 


52 Cedar St., 
» 10 Weybosset St., 


triseeeeeags Ploneet Bldg., St. Paul, Minn. 


. Standard Oil Bldg., Baltimore, Md. 
Conway Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


SECOND WARD SEC _— CO., Third and Cedar Sts., Milwaukee, Wis. 


Brown-Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 


Dealer inquiries invited 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST (COMPANY 


The Largest Trust Company in the South Atlantic States 
offering complete banking, trust and investment services 


TOTAL RESOURCES 
$65,000,000 


70,000 DEPOSITORS 


THE BALTIMORE TRUST COMPANY, 25 E. Baltimore St., 
| THE BALTIMORE.COMPANY 

; 
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NEW YORK’S 
TRACTION SITUATION 


Status of Principal Com- 
panies and Position of 
Their Securities 


Series of timely and important 
special articles on Interborough 
Rapid Transit, Brooklyn-Man- 
hattan Transit, Third Avenue 
and others is now appearing in 
America’s authoritative daily 
newspaper of finance and busi- 
ness. 


The Wall Street News 
42-44 New Street New York City 


Attach this coupon to your check for $2.50 
for a three months’ trial subscription. 
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PRESIDENT SLOAN 
Net sales $734,592,592 


AFFILIATED GROUP 
. ©. Spark Plug | Ethyl Gasoline Corp. 
Co. Fisher Body Corp. 
EXPORT AND OVERSEAS GrouP 

. M. Export Co., S. A., Antwerp. 

. ¥. G. M. Argentina 
. M., Ltd., London Ss. A., Buenos 
>. . Me International | Aires 
A/S Copenhagen | Deleo-Remy & Hyatt, 

M. Continental | Ltd., London. 

| 

- M. of Brazil | Overseas Motor Serv- 
S. A., Sao Paulo ice Corp., N. Y. 





“Ask The Doctor” 


if you doubt the health, 
pep and energy - giving 
properties of Shredded 


Wheat. If he knows 
Shredded Wheat (and 


most doctors do) he will 


tell you how all whole 
wheat BRAN, SALTS, 
CARBOHYDRATES, 


PROTEINS and VITA-° 


MINS are retained in 
SHREDDED WHEAT 
in their most appetizing 
as well as healthful form. 


Make a habit of eat- 
ing at least two 
Shredded Wheat bis- 
cuits a day. They're 
easy to serve and de- 
lightful to eat—and 
your condition will re- 
ward your good judge- 
ment. 


IT’S ALL IN THE 
SHREDS 


Shredded Wheat 


Medicine’s Whole Wheat Ally 


MISCELLANEOUS GROUP 


Bristol Realty Co. G. M. Research Corp. 
G. M. Acceptance — Dwellings, 
Corp. E 


General Corp. 


Corp. New Departure Real- 
G. M. Building Corp. ty Corp. 


Modern Housing 


Exchange | 


Manufacturing plants are at: 


Lansing, Mich. 
Pontiac, Mich. 
Saginaw, Mich. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
Meriden, Conn. ten = S 
West Hartford, Conn. | Tarrytown, N. Y. 
Ottawa, Ill. St. Louis, Mo. 
Anderson, Ind. Oakland, Cal. 
Muncie, Ind. Memphis, Tenn. 
Bloomfield, N. J. Janesville, Wis. 
Newark, N. J. Waukesha, Wis. 
Cincinnati, Ohio Ashawa, Ont., Can. 
Cleveland. Ohio Walkersville, Ont., 
Dayton, Ohio Can. 

Toledo, Ohio Birmingham, Eng. 
Bay City. Mich. | London, Eng. 
Detroit, Mich. Copenhagen, Den. 
Flint, Mich. Wellington, N. Z.* 
Jackson, Mich, Port Elizabeth, S. A.* 


Lancaster. Pa. 
Blairsville, Pa. 
Bristol, Conn. 
Broadbrook, Conn. 
Hartford, Conn. 





The definite policy of the cor- 
poration, especially during the last 
year, has been to keep dealers well 
supplied yet not overstocked, to 
make installment purchases con- 
venient to the buyers and to ex- 
ploit the foreign fields. 


At the close of the year dealers 
and distributors had on hand only 
a moderate number of cars, just 
enough to meet the current retail 
demands. Practically a new line 
of cars, especially closed models, 
were put out as of Aug. 1. Econo- 
mies of production and the assem- 
bling of advantageous construction 
elements into the cars stimulated 
the buying of them, so that in five 
months 364,824 cars and_ trucks 
were offered as against 215,424 dur- 
ing the same period the year be- 
fore, an increase of 69%, and one 
of 41% over the retail sales of the 
same months of 1923. 


General Motors Acceptance Corp. 
financed the time payments on cars, 
and profited on its own account. It 
increased its capital and surplus 
during the year to $16,875,000. 


But perhaps the most important 
policy of the controlling corpora- 
tion was its overseas activities. 
One will recall how James Augus- 
tine Farrell, now Président of the 
U. S. Steel Corp., made U. S. steel 
so world-powerful by going after 
the foreign markets (TIME, Feb. 
15). He created new demands 
abroad and thereby caused the ex- 
pansion of U. S. production. Now 
General Motors is doing much the 
same _ thing. Last year’s export 
sales totaled 100,894 units (64,845 
in 1924). Their wholesale value 
was $77,109,696 ($50,929,322 in 
1924 and $19,875,015 in 1922). 
Manufacturing, assembling and dis- 
tributing points were detailed above. 


1925. Last year, too, 
merchandizing and stocking plants were 
instituted at Malaga and Bilbao, Spain: 
Hamburg, Germany; and Le Havre, France. 
Other like ones are projected for the com- 
ing year, 


*Inaugurated in 
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Read TIME from cover to cover, 
omitting this page. Return to this 
page, quiz yourself. He who cor- 
rectly answers 20 or more of the 
questions, does well. 


1) After the tax reduction bill 
was finally passed last week by the 
House and Senate, it had to be 
signed by three important officers. 
Who were they? 


2) Secretary of the Treasury 
Andrew W. Mellon has been called 
the “Aluminum King” because of 
his interest in the Aluminum Co. 
of America. What per cent of the 
stock of that corporation was the 
Senate told that Mr. Mellon owned? 


3) What is the only high post 
in the U. S. diplomatic service to 
which a Negro is customarily ap- 
pointed? 


4) What university will have 
“no more Freshman or Sophomore 
courses’’? 


5) What liberal-handed million- 
aire is doing what he can to alle- 
viate the shortage of captive wild 
animals? 


6) There are four widows of 
Presidents now living. Name 
them. 


7) Why did London editors re- 
fer to Foreign Secretary Austen 
Chamberlain as “Monsieur”? 


8) In Dayton, Ohio, is a famed 
private museum. Describe its con- 
tents. 


9) Why was Liberty magazine 
barred from Canada? 


10) Englishmen rescued Mum- 
taz Begum from the ruffians of 
the Maharaja. With what were 
these Englishmen armed? 


11) Of what color are the eyes 
of Dr. Ales Hrdlicka’s typical “Old 


American”? 


12) La Bohéme has been cine- 
matized. What disease does away 
with the heroine? 


13) At Paris a long expected 
debt conference got under way. 
What two nations participated? 


14) What procedure does the 
President follow in taking a lady 
(other than his wife) out to din- 
ner? 


15) How many varieties of 
pickle does Heinz actually make? 


16) Senator Simmons almost 
burned the back of the President’s 
neck. What was the President do- 
ing at that time? 


17) “His parents are up all 
hight worrying about his night 
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He didn’t hurt 
a bit! 














































Your dentist is an im- 
4, portant guardian of 
your health. Consplt 
him twice a year. He 
_| can keep your teeth 
4 and gums healthy, 
\ prevent decay and 


ward off serious sick- 
4 out of 5 


wait too long! 


nates in the mouth. | 
As you mingle with crowds remember that four 
persons out of every five who pass the age of forty 
may contract dread pyorrhea cither through careless- 
ness or ignorance. 

At the first sign of tender bleeding gums go to your 
dentist for an examination and start using Forhan’s 
for the Gums. 

If used regularly and used in time Forhan’s will 
prevent pyorrhea or check its progress. Ask your 
dentist about Forhan’s for the gums. He will un- 
doubtedly recommend it as your regular dentifrice. 
It contains a percentage of Forhan’s Pyorrhea Liquid 
which has been used by dentists for the last 15 years 
in the treatment of pyorrhea. 

It cleanses the teeth and at the same time protects 
you against pyorrhea which claims four people out 
of every five. 

You can’t afford to gamble with your health and 
happiness. Don’t wait for pyorrhea’s symptoms. 
Stop at your druggist’s for a tube of Forhan’s and 
start playing safe today! All druggists, 35c and 60c 
in tubes. 

Formula of R. J. Forhan, D.D.S. - Forhan Company, New York 
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FOR THE GUMS 


'MORE THAN A TOOTH PASTE: «+ IT CHECKS PYORRHEA 








life.” Of whom did Congressman 
Celler talk? 


18) Chief Justice Taft attended 
the funeral of a Negro. What 
Negro? 


19) Describe a single striking 
physical characteristic of the new 
middleweight champion of _ the 
world. 


20) Name the fictitious Cabinet 
member in Drinkwater’s Lincoln? 


21) Why did Champion Tilden 
race and chase in taxi cabs? 


22) “Fleet of foot, timorous of 
wrong, but ever ready to combat 
in defense of self or the female.” 
To what great organization of U. S. 
men does this apply? 


23) What great advertising 


TOURS DIVISION~ 
110 E. 42" ST. Mew York Lity 


Sunshine Belt to 
the Orient”’ 


agency came out against the Har- 
vard Advertising Awards? 


24) What phrase earned Florist 
O’Keefe of Boston a gold medal? 


25) How many vacancies in the 
sacred college of cardinals? 


THE PRESS 


In Kansas City 


Last week Mrs. Laura Nelson 
Kirkwood died in Baltimore of 
apoplexy. She was the only child 
of a great editor and her death 
will have its reverberations through 
the middle west, the reason is 
simple. Her father, William Rock- 
hill Nelson, was nearly 40 when 
he went out to Kansas City from 
Fort Wayne, Ind., that was 1880. 
In his new home he founded the 
Kansas City Star. He made it 
not only one of the greatest but 
one of the most prosperous papers 
in the middle West. It not only 
dominated Kansas City but all the 
surrounding country—and it made 
its owner a very wealthy man. 

He was a peculiar type without 


Travel in the Orient 


offers unique experiences duplicated in no other part of the world 


Civilizations that were old when America 
was an unknown wilderness, customs that 
have been handed down unchanged from 
father to son for centuries, strange peoples, 
new beauties—all this and more you find in 
the Orient. 

Japan, China, India, Egypt—eachis old, each 
is different from the others, and each promises 
months and years of delightful adventure. 

Here is a liberal education, gained through 
the most interesting of the world’s pursuits. 


Go Now 
Make these experiences your own. Enjoy them 
as you profit by them. 


604 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
112 West Adams Street, Chicago, IIl. 


And in going take advantage of the con- 
venient and comfortable service of the Dollar 
President Liners.They are palatial, luxurious 
and excellently served. 

Every Saturday one of these magnificent 
oil-burners sails from San Francisco for Ha- 
waii, Japan, China, the Philippines, Malaya, 
Ceylon, India, Egypt, Italy, France, Boston, 
New York,Havana,Panama and Los Angeles. 

On fortnightly schedules there are similar 
sailings from Boston and New York for the 
Orient and Round the World via Havana, 
Panama and California. 

Information from any ticket or tourist 
agent or 


177 State Street, Boston, Mass. 
101 Bourse Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 


628 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Hugh Mackenzie, G. P. A., Robert Dollar Building, San Francisco, California 


DOLLAR STEAMSHIP LINE — 





much education. In his paper he 
championed Grover Cleveland, 
Henry James, Art and Theodore 
Roosevelt. He was a hearty, bluff 
kind of man, scrupulous in his 
dealings, loving fights, refusing to 
be dictated to by advertizers and 
also labor unions. 

He picked up several old mas- 
ters, which he later gave to Kansas 
City when he gave it a museum. 
But he found masterpieces were 
hard to get so he secured for the 
museum copies of old masterpieces 
—good copies made by first rate 
painters. 

He died in 1915 leaving his pub. 
lishing business and his wealth in 
trust to his wife and daughter. 
His wife died in 1921. Last week 
his daughter died. According to 
the terms of his will the trust 
will now be administered by trus.- 
tees named by the Presidents of 
the Universities of Missouri, Kan- 
sas and Oklahoma. The trustees 
are to sell the Star within two 
years—to let his old paper go into 
a new orbit. Both before and 
after the sale the income of the 
trust will be used to furnish 
Kansas City with works and re- 
productions of works of the fine 
arts, such as paintings, engrav- 
ings, sculpture, tapestries, rare 
books,” 


MISCELLANY 


“TIME brings all things” 


Club 


The trouble with many country 
clubs is that they are never in 
the right place. A man joins a 
club, uses it for three months in 
the summer, and spends the rest 
of his time elsewhere. Ah, if his 
club could only follow him about, 
if it would come when called, and 
bring its dining rooms, lockers, 
bar, dance floor wherever it was 
told. “Let us have a club like 
that,” said a group of Florida 
enthusiasts; forthwith organized a 
company to buy a $400,000 sailing 
ship from the Government, and 
equipped it as a club which would 
cruise in northern waters for nine 
months of the year, go south in 
the winter. Vincent Richards, in- 
surance _ broker (tennis), was 
elected President; Francis _ T. 
Hunter, publisher (tennis), Arthur 
B. (“Bugs’’)’ Baer, humorist, Fon- 
taine Fox, cartoonist, are on the 
board of governors. The club will 
be called “The Buccaneers”. 


$27 0.2.7 


French Drubbed 


In a Manhattan theatre dressing 
room, a tall, angular actor scrubbed 
furiously at the grease paint on his 
gaunt features. The curtain had 
just rung down on his matinee 
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(That Smith Boy) and he* had an 
engagement even more pressing 
than seeing a manager at the Al- 
gonquin or sipping something cold 


‘in a friend’s flat. He jerked on his 


overcoat, flung himself into a taxi, 
leaped out again at the Seventh 
Regiment Armory, where he 
plunged into a dense crowd of hu- 
manity and was seen no more— 
until he emerged in tennis costume 
on a brilliantly illuminated . court 
surrounded by a crowd. Thefe, for 
three hours, pausing sometimes to 
wipe honest sweat and perhaps a 
few remaining traces of grease 
paint from his face, he labored to 
vanquish with sizzling drive and 
cannonading serve, a bounding little 
Basque called Jean Borotra. Event- 
ually he did so—6-4, 8-10, 11-13, 
6-1, 6-3—-thus atoning somewhat for 
the drubbing Borotra had given him 
a week before in the national indoor 
championship (TIME, March 1). 
The crowd loudly announced its 
pleasure at this dénoument which 
won, by three matches to two, an 
international team match wherein 
Vincent Richards and this tall actor 
had each been beaten individually 
by U. S. Indoor Champion René 
Lacoste. But Actor-Champion Wil- 
liam T. Tilden had little time for 
curtain calls in the Seventh Regi- 
ment Armory. Another public was 
yvaiting. What he needed was an- 
other taxi, more grease paint and a 
certain cue in That Smith Boy. 


Mortimer v. Pell 


For the past six years Clarence 
C. Pell of Manhattan has been 
the best racquets player in the 
U. S. Not only that, but he has 
been the best racquets player in 
England and Canada. He_ spends 
a good deal of time playing rac- 
quets here and there, and no man 
has been able to beat him for 
six years, although for at least 
twelve years a _ certain Stanley 
Mortimer has tried to do it in 
the finals of every racquets tourna- 
ment. Last week the apparently 
permanent champion and the obvi- 
ously perpetual runner-up faced 
each other in the Racquet and 
Tennis Club of Boston. And for 
the first time in six years the 
runner-up beat the champion, 10- 


15, 15-9, 6-15, 15-17, 17-14. 


. . 


Black Champion 


The world’s middleweight boxing 
title last week entered the Madison 
Square Garden prize ring wreathed 
invisibly about the swart, truculent 
brows of Champion Harry Greb of 
Pittsburgh, where it had _ rested 
since an August evening in 1923. 
It left the ring cocked deliriously 
askew on the black, tight-wooled 
pate of gold-toothed “Bengal Tiger” 
Flowers of Brunswick, Ga., onetime 
psalm-singer. Fight-followers la- 
mented one of the most unpugilistic 
championship bouts ever held. Greb, 
renorted to be “sodde with night 
life.” had hedged and _ hesitated, 
held, butted, thumbed Tiger’s eye- 


*Mr. Tilden does not play the lead. His 
Part is small. 





© Wide World 


“TIGER” FLOWERS 
Gold-toothed 


balls. Greb had won most of the 
15 rounds, many said, but lost his 
title for muckery. Tiger, though 
his right arm was a flash of black 
lightning, had not fought with the 
fury that might have been expected 
from the first world’s champion 
Negro welterweight in history. 


Track & Field 

Hoff. Charles Hoff, with a 
vaulting pole in his hand, paced 
down a runway in Madison Square 
Garden. Already he had cleared 
the bar at 11 ft., 11 ft. 6 in., 12 ft., 
12 ft. 6 in., and it had been an- 
nounced that he would try for a 
super-world’s record of 13 ft. 6 in. 
He took one stride, two strides on 
the runway—then came a splinter- 
ing crash—he lurched sideways, 
went sprawling into the landing 
pit. A board had broken under his 
foot. He arose, limped to a bench. 
A masseur got to work on his 
ankle, a carpenter repaired the 
runway. In a moment he was in 
front of the crowd again, pole in 
hand. A great shout went up. Ef- 
fortlessly, majestically, he _ sailed 
over the bar at 13 ft. 4 1/2 in— 
a new world’s record. 

Hubbard. The great black legs 
of De Hart Hubbard have made 
him famed wherever legs are dis- 
cussed. But it was not expected 
that these pistons would perform 
any prodigies in the American 
Legion track meet in Boston last 
week. Mr. Hubbard needs to be out 
of doors to run well. He does not 
feel free or limber under a roof. 
His great black legs also prefer 
spikes and a cinder track to rubber 
sneakers and a smooth armory 
floor. Yet Mr. Hubbard, who holds 
the world’s broad-jump record, won 
the 50-yard dash, finished second 
in the low hurdles, and rounded 
off his day by sprinting 65 yards 
in 6 4/5 seconds breaking a world’s 
record* that has stood for 18 years. 


, *Seven seconds, set by Lawson Robertson 
in 1908, equaled in 1913 by Howard Drew 
(Negro), in 1924 by Loren Murchison. 


Summer Smiles 


Ha Wi il 
Come now and live among these laughing 


Hawaiians—where it’s always summer. 


Here within easy reach lies Eden—for all 
folk who want rest, warmth and new diver- 
sions in a romantic land. 

Book through your nearest railway, steam- 
ship or travel agency direct to Honolulu. 


Travel on stately liners 5 to 6 days direct 
from Los Angeles, San Francisco, Seattle, 
Vancouver or Victoria, B. C. 

Surrounded by modern conveniences and 
comforts, and with moderate living costs, 
you’ll want to enjoy several weeks or months 
in this smiling territory of the U. S. A. Or 
make round trip from the Coast in 3 to 4 
weeks for $300 to $400, including all travel 
and incidental cost, a week or two in the 
Islands and a trip to Hawaii National Park. 

Good golf, tennis, motoring, swimming, 
deep-sea fishing, mountain hiking and ample 
first-class hotels on all islands. Inter-island 
cruising. If you are thinking of visiting Ha- 
waii this winter and wish descriptive, colored 
brochureand detailed information, writenow— 


HAWAII TOURIST BUREAU 


226 MONADNOCK BUILDING, SAN FRANCISCO 
354 FORT ST., HONOLULU, HAWAII, U. 8. A. 


— 
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MILESTONES 


Married. Constance Talmadge, 
famed cinema actress; to Captain 
Alastair William MacIntosh, aris- 
tocratic aviator, once gentleman- 
in-waiting to the Princess Beatrice 
(daughter of Queen Victoria and 
mother of the Queen of Spain); at 
San Mateo, Calif. In 1922 she was 


divorced from John  Pialogiou, 
Greek, 


. . . 


Divorced. Ben Hecht, 36, famed 
Manhattan-born Chicago author- 
journalist (Eric Dorn, Humpty 
Dumpty), by the former Marie 
Armstrong, critic, who was grant- 


ed $3,590 a year alimony and the 
custody of their nine-year-old 
daughter; in Chicago. 


Died. Mrs. Laura Nelson Kirk- 
wood, 43, daughter of the late Wil- 
liam Rockhill Nelson, founder of 
the Kansas City Star, and wife of 


Irwin Kirkwood, editor of the Star; 
in Baltimore, of apoplexy. 


Died. Edward Plank, 51, famed 
left-handed baseball pitcher, one- 
time (1901-1914) of the Philadel- 
phia Athletics; at Gettysburg, Pa., 
of a stroke of paralysis affecting 
his whole left side. 


10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 


GREATEST VALUE $*} QB 
EVER OFFERED fy'— 
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The Perfect Writing Instrument 
Answers the purpose of both pen and pencil combined. 


Its point is shaped like a fine lead pencil point and writes 
with ink free and easy without a miss, skip or blur. 


The steady uniform flow of ink actually improves your 
handwriting. Won't blot, scratch, leak or soil hands, 
COMBINES THE BEST FEATURES 
of pen and pencil, minus the we&k points, of both plus 


improvements found in neither. 


The lead pencil 


smudges, the point breaks and its writing soon is obliter- 
ated. Most fountain pens skip, scratch, flood, clog, 


leak, blot, soil hands and clothing. 


The old stylo- 


graphic ink pencil dries up, balks, blots, writes heavy, 


flows unevenly and is never reliable. 


The Inkograph 


feeds as fast and uniform on the 20th page as it did 


on the first. 


CANNOT LEAK 


Not the tiniest drop of ink will spill although one filling 
is suflicient to write thousands of words. 
MAKES 3 TO 4 CARBON COPIES 


at one time with original copy in ink. Bear down as 
hard as you like, without fear of bending, spreading, 


injuring or distorting its point. 


DRAWS LINES TO A RULER 
without smearing, smudging or blurring the paper. 
color ink. 


Use any 


REQUIRES NO BLOTTER 
The ink dries as fast as you write, because the flow is 


* fine, even and uniform. 


PATENT AUTOMATIC FEED 


Prevents clogging. No complicated mechanism to 
clean or get out of order. A year's guarantee cer- 


Execue 


elegance and refinement. 


fountain pen. 


tiicate with full directions accompanies each Ink- 
ograph and is your absolute protection. 


AN INSTRUMENT OF REFINEMENT 


In appearance it is extremely attractive. Its 
beautifully highly polished finest quality of hard 
rubber, its 14Kt solid gold point and feed, gold 
band on safety screw cap, gold self filling lever 
and gold clip make it an instrument of distinctive 


Ror 20 A. U. : 


TheBig Chief, 
made ot high- 
est quality red 
rubber, a large 


The equal in size, 
workmanship and material of a $7, $8 or $9 
made in ladies’ size. 


SEND NO MONEY 
Your name and address and the style number of ~ 
the Inkograph of your choice are sufficient. Pay 
postman $2.98 plus postage on delivery. 
Specify if you want ladies’ size. When cash 
accompanies order Inkograph will be sent post- 
age prepaid. If within ten days the Inkograph 
does not prove satisfactory return it and we'll 


refund your money. 


INKOGRAPH Co., Inc. 


181-35 Centre St., 


Stestett The Writing 
Nustations MISPHERE 
Actual He 


Size 


Rove a. U. 


The X Ray 
Inkograph, 
barrel made 
of transparent 
amber material which 
makes it possible to see 
how much ink it con- 
tains. Has large ink ca- 
o—. Filled with ink 
pper, not a self filler, 
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like point, which glides with ease over the 
coarsest paper and makes it possibletowritein 
ink as rapidly as with the softest lead pencil. and refinement, 


New York 


Send for cata- 
log and trade 


mottled rub- 
ber which is 
black and red 
Tubber artis- 
tically blended 
producin, an 
effect of extreme ity 


AGENTS Sell inkographs, make bigger s, more sales, without investment. Quicker commissions, popular 
prices, no competition. § for an Inkograph or write for special sales pian booklet. 


Died. Lady Maria Zaharoff, 56, 
wife of Sir Basil Zaharoff, at the 
Hotel de Paris, Monte Carlo, of 
pneumonia (see Monaco). 


Died. Dr. H. Kamerlingh Onnes, 


73, famed as the first scientist to , 


liquefy helium, winner of the Nobel 
Prize for Physics (1913), Emeritus 
Professor and Director of the Phys- 


ical Laboratory at the University 
of Leyden; at Leyden, Holland. 


Died. Herbert Claibourne Pell 
73, distinguished descendant of 
the Pells of Pelham Manor (N. Y.), 
retired lawyer, father of Herbert 
Claibourne Pell Jr. (onetime Chair- 
man of the N. Y. Democratic State 
Committee), and of Clarence C. 
Pell, famed U. S. racquet cham- 
pion (see p. 35); at Manhattan, of 
apoplexy. 


. . . 


Died. Rienzi Melville Johnston, 


76, “Colonel,” onetime officer in the 
Confederate Army, U. S. Senator 
from Texas by appointment for 25 
days in Jan. 1913, a member of the 
Democratic National Committee 
1900-12, and for many years editor 
and President of the Houston Post; 
at Houston. 


Died. Eugene Brooks, 77, aged 
Negro messenger of the U. S. Su- 
preme Court, which he has served 
for 40 years; at Washington, where 
his funeral was attended by Mr. 
Chief Justice Taft, Messrs. Associ- 
ate Justice Van Devanter and Mc- 


Reynolds and many others. 


Died. Cardinal Sili, 80, cousin 
of the famed Papal Secretary of 
State, Cardinal Gasparri; at Rome. 
His death leaves five vacancies in 
the sacred éollege, which now is 
composed of 34 Italian and 31 for- 
eign cardinals. It is the custom of 


the Pope never to reach the col- 
lege’s “plenum” of 70 members. 


Time, The Weekly News-Magazine. Edi- 
tors—Briton Hadden and Henry R. Luce. 
Associates; Niven Busch, Laird S. Golds- 
borough (Foreign News), Manfred Gott- 
fried (National Affairs), John S. Martin 
(Books). 


Weekly Contributors—Munson Havens, 
Elizabeth Armstrong, Willard T. Ingalls, 
Peter Mathews, Wells Root, Myron Weiss, 
Achsa Parker. 


Published by Time, Inc., H. R. Luce, 
Pres.; B. Hadden, Sec’y-Treas.; 25 West 
45th St., New York City; and Penton 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


Subscription rate, one year, postpaid: In 
the United States end Mexico, $5.00; in 
Canada, $5.50; elsewhere, $6.00. Circula- 
tion Manager, Roy E. Larsen, Penton 
Building, Cleveland. 


For advertising rates address Robert L. 
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65 YEARS 
YOUNG! 


A Youth at 65—All Because He Keeps 
His Spine a Half Inch Longer Than 


It Would Ordinarily Measure. 


eygMAGINE it—a man of 65 
ay ! 
re ge for a man of 40! 
Yet that is actually the 
case of Hobart Bradstreet, 
whose photograph, taken 
only last summer, you see ,here. 

Look at the man! Would you ever 
guess him to be of grandfather age? 
Would you, indeed, put his age at 40? 
I, for one, guessed him to be under 
that mark. 

Not only in appearance, but in every 
other way, Bradstreet is still in his thir- 
ties, even though his age is 65. In fact 
for “pep,” activity and sparkle he 
would put most 30-year-olds to shame, 
I know, for J have seen Bradstreet in 
action, and I am only 35 and supposed 
to be a pretty fair physical specimen 
myself. 

Almost three-score and ten, when 
most men are “through,” Bradstreet, 
as he himself puts it, is “‘fust beginning 
to enjoy life.” 

His job requires him to work like a 
horse, yet it never seems fo tell on 
him. After an eight or ten hour stretch 
at work, he can go out and play for 
hours like a youngster. His recrea- 
tion and pleasures are those of an 
active youth. 

How does he do it? By living the 
“simple life’? Not so you could no- 
tice it! Bradstreet follows no ‘‘how-to- 
live-to-be-100” rules. You could never 
tie him down to any health institute 
regime. He eats what and when he 
pleases. As a smoker he has no choice 
between cigar, cigarette or pipe. And 
rarely does he get over seven hours 
sleep a night. Bradstreet—as I hap- 
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pen to know—likes a “‘good time’’ even 
though it runs into the wee hours. 

How does he doit? I'll tell you the 
whole secret. Hobart Bradstreet keeps 
his spine a half inch longer than it 
would ordinarily measure! 

What does that mean? You'll 
understand when you know something 
of the wonderful story of the spine. 


The spine, the foundation of the 
body, is a series of small bones (verte- 
brae) placed one above the other 
Between each pair of bones is a pad of 
cartilage which acts as a cushion or 
shock-absorber, taking up the weight 
and shocks thrown on the spinal 
column as we stand or walk. Since 
nothing in the ordinary activities of us 
humans stretches the spine, these once 
soft and resilient pads are flattened 
down—become thin and hard as the 
felt pads under piano keys do. One’s 
spine, then, doesn’t absorb the shocks 
sustained, but transmits them straight 
to the base of the brain. You know 
what happens then. The whole 
nervous system is affected. Then we 
begin to feel ‘‘out of sorts” as a 


general thing. We develop headaches 


and backaches. A day’s work—com- 
pletely fags us. We go home at night 
with nerves apounding, unable to rest 
or sleep. We become cross and cranky, 
moody and morose. We begin to feel 
and look old and worn! 

The secret of keeping young and 
alert and vigorous, as_ Bradstreet 
learned years ago in his study of the 
spine, is to keep the spine from 
“settling down”—to keep it normally 
long by giving it the peculiar motion, 
the flexing, the laxation it would get 
if we lived as naturally as we should, 
as early man lived. No amount of vio- 
lent exercise will do the trick. As for 
walking or golfing, the spine only 
settles down a bit firmer with each 


step. 


Judging from the results obtained in 
his own case and in the case of hun- 
dreds of others, Bradstreet seems to 
have in his method of ‘“‘laxating” the 
spine the answer to the problem. 

Bradstreet’s method for “‘elongat- 
ing” and “‘laxating” the spine is so 
aye as to be almost ridiculous. 
Just five movements to the whole 
thing—the w hole five gone through in 
five minutes: Taking only five min- 
utes a day, it is hard to believe that 
there should be anything wonderful 
about the results. But I know the 
surprise one session with Bradstreet’s 
Spine-Motion gave me! I thrilled with 
a feeling of exhilaration that was alto- 
gether new to me. 

Several people to whom Bradstreet 
referred me told me they had never 
known what it was to be fully alive 
until they had taken up his Sprne- 
Motion. Among them were some who 
had suffered for years from some such 
trouble as headache, 
stomach trouble 


nervousness, 
or constipation. 
There is a surprise in store for every- 
one in Bradstreet’s SpinE-MoTION. The 
young learn that they have not been as 
young as they thought they were. And 
those who have been aging in any sense under 
60, will come to the conclusion that there 
is, after all, something to Bradstreet’s state- 
ment that a man’s powers in every 
should continue unabated up to 65. 


sense 


Without any payment 
you like to try this way of “coming back”? 
Or, if young and apparently normal in your 
action and feelings, do you want to see your 
energies just about doubled. It is easy. 
No “apparatus” is required. Just Bradstreet’s 
few, simple instructions, made doubly clear 
by his photographic poses of the five positions. 
Results come amazingly quick. In less than a 
week you'll have new health, new 
new desire and new capacities; 
years lifted off mind and body. 17 
man’s method can be tested 
advance payment. If you feel enormously 
benefited, everything is yours to keep by 
mailing only $3. Knowing something of the 
fees this man has been accustomed to receivings 
I hope his naming $3 to the general public 
will have full appreciation. 


whatever, would 


appetite, 
you'll feel 
1is miracle 
without any 


free. Requests will be 


HOBART BRADSTREET 


The $3 which pays for everything is not sent in advance, nor do 
you make any payment or deposit on delivery. ‘The trial is absolutely 
answered in turn. ‘Try how it feels to have a 
full-length spine, and you'll henceforth pity men and women whose 
nerves are in a vise! 

— ee 
HOBART BRADSTREET, Suite res 
63) S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 

I will try your Spine- Mo tion without risk if you will provide necessary 
instruction. Send everything postpaid, without any charge or obliga- 
tion, and I will try it five days If I find Spine-Motion highly ber ficial 
I can remit just $3 in full payment; otherwise I will return the ma- 
terial and will owe you nothing. 


Name 








THE EDUCATION 
OF THE 


MODERN BOY 


With an Introduction by Davin M. 
Litre, formerly Assistant Dean of 
Harvard College. 

Contains Chapters by the Headmasters 
of six leading Preparatory Schools 
HOME INFLUENCE 
By Aurrep FE. Stearns of Phillips-Andover 
Academy 
RELIGIOUS INFLUENCE 
By Samvuet S. Drury, of St. Paul’s School 
ACADEMIC INFLUENCE 
By Ewnpicotr Peasopy of Groton School 
ATHLETIC INFLUENCE 
By R. Heser Howe, Jr., of Belmont Hill 
School 
MEETING THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE 
REQUIREMENTS 
By W. L. W. Fie.tp of Milton Academy 
THE FUTURE TREND OF THE PRIVATE 


SCHOOL 
By Wiiiram G. Tuayer of St. Mark’s School 


$3.00 Net By mail, $8.15 
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AND COMPANY - BOSTON 
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“The Private Library for the Discriminating Few 


READ WITHOUT BUYING 


Rare, Scarce, Out-of-Print Books; Limited, 
Privately Printed, and Subscription Editions; 
Reprints and Translations of Famous Classics; 
and Contemporary, Esoteric Items. 

Members in thirty States have access to an 
interesting collection of unique books, largely 
selected by th elves, which is growing rapidly. 
We invite the rest of readers of discriminating 
tastes, who wish to avoid the heavy investment 
necessitated by personal ownership of such a 
library. 





When writing for information and lists of books, 
kindly state occupation er profession. 


Esoterika Biblion Society, Inc. 
45 West 45th Street, New York City 











150 years after 


The man of whom Balzac wrote, 
= “His figure rises as colossal as those 
= of St. John, Pythagoras and Moses,” 





Emanuel Swedenborg 


has been honored by men of all gener- 

ations since his time. Among them 
Carlyle Ralph Waldo Emerson 
Whittier Phillips Brooks 
Bishop Vincent Edward Everett Hale 


HENRY JAMES wrote: “Emanuel 





Swedenborg had the sanest and most 
far reaching intellect this age has 
known,” 
= JULIAN HAWTHORNE said: “The 
= whole secret of human nature is in his 
= books.”’ 


Have you read any of Swedenborg's 
Works? 


Write today for special offer of his 


books. Your name and address on a 
postal will be sufficient. 


MTT 


AMERICAN SWEDENBORG PRINTING 
AND PUBLISHING SOCIETY 
Room 300, 16 East 41st St., New York City 
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SEMIL-FICTION 


Living Dead Man* 


_One December evening through 
which the 19th Century was creep- 
ing at last to its grave, a silver- 
haired gentleman of broken but 
distinguished appearance made his 
way from the Grand Avenue Hotel 
of Enid, Okla., to the corner drug- 
store. He purchased lilac perfume 
and headache powders, enough to 
keep his head steady on “a long 
trip.” Next day the hotel porter 





ASSASSIN BooTH 
. pursued by an empty noose 


thought he heard a groan through 
the locked door of the old gentle- 
man’s chamber. The door was 
burst in time for a doctor and two 
others to hear a stertorous voice 
say: “I am—am—John Wilkes— 
Booth. I killed—killed—Abraham 
—Lincoln—the—best—best—” 

After a paroxysm the dying man 
went on: “Two—two others know 
It—Mrs.—Harper — Bates—they— 
know—” And there was, they say, 
one last whisper: “Mother.” 
Bottled lilacs scented the room. 

Mrs. Harper, a minister’s wife, 
was brought. “Poor Mr. Georze,” 
she said. Yes, he had told her he 
was Booth, one night when he was 
at death’s door in El Reno, Okla. 
He had wished lilacs near his cof- 
fin. He had mentioned a Texan 
named Bates. Yes, the addressee 
of the letter they had found in 
George’s pockets was that Texan, 
Finis L. Bates. 

When Finis Bates arrived he took 
incognito to save his friend’s body 
from mob violence. For it was the 
body of his friend, John St. Helen, 
beyond peradventure—a _  hooplike 
sear over the eye, a neck cicatrice, 
an old leg fracture, a crooked 
thumb. And years before, near 
death in Texas, St. Helen had 
given Bates proof that only a 


*DooTH AND THE Spirit oF LINCOLN— 
Bernie Babcock—Lippincott ($2). 





friend, a lawyer never, could re- 
fuse to accept, proof that he was 
Lincoln’s assassin. 

After he left Enid, Bates 
spent $50,000 collecting evidence 
and affidavits to substantiate this 
proof. He published The Escupe 
and Suicide of John Wilkes Booth, 
This is that book enlarged; roman- 
ticized by the keen, sympathetic 
author of The Soul of Ann Rutledge 
and The Soul of Abe Lincoln. 

The story is briefly this: Frus- 
trated by Lee’s surrender in a de- 
sign to kidnap President Lincoln 
and hold him hostage to end the 
war, quixotic Booth saw removal 
of “the cause of the war’ as his 
ultimate duty. He entered the 
President’s box in Ford’s Theatre, 
Good Friday night, 1865, fired cool- 
ly, leapt to the stage (fracturing 
his leg), spurred out of Washing- 
ton on a dark, wet road. Smuggled 
in straw on a Negro’s wagon piled 
with household goods, he lost from 
his pockets some letters, a photo- 
graph. The confederate, “Jimn-.ie,” 
who went back for these, had not 
returned when Booth, hiding at the 
Garrett home across the Rappa- 
hannock, stole off alone, unseen, 
though a wood where later his 
field-glasses were picked up. When 
Lieutenant Colonel Conger and 
Lieutenant Baker surrounded and 
fired the Garrett barn that night, 
it was “Jimmie,” not Booth, whose 
head was shot half off by a dis- 
obedient sergeant and upon whose 
person were found Booth’s papers. 
The identification and disposal of 
this body were clouded with uacer- 
tainty, ambiguity. Prize money on 
Booth by then totaled $200,000. 
If the officers, neither of whom 
had ever seen Booth, had admitted 
a mistake they would have been 
disgraced and out of pocket. One 
of their soldiers swore, in 1922, 
that he and another had seen a 
mistake at once. They knew Booth 
well; were ordered silent. 

Mrs. Babcock reconstructs 
Bocth’s thoughts, dreams, visions 
and world-wide wanderings with 
deep power and clever deduction. 
He hunts buffalo, drives mules, sees 
his mother in San Francisco, plays 
Richard III in Hong Kong, listens 
to a Yoghi in Singapore, tries to 
write his life in the Pelew Islands, 
confesses in Mexico, hides in Cuba, 
runs a saloon in Texas. He feels 
a corpse twinned to his living body, 
flees an empty noose over night- 
marish seas and mountains. He 
has recurrent sight of a gaunt, 
forgiving spectre whom he comes 
to love. He hears a Voice, repeat- 
ing words of his own, his motler’s, 
Bessie Hale’s, Lincoln’s. “With 
malice toward none,” the Voice 
says; “with charity for all.” _ 

The author of this semi-fictional 
romance, Mrs. Bernie Smade Bab- 
cock, aged 57, able  journaiist, 
lives in Little Rock, Ark., a city 
“posthumously” visited by Booth. 


There lives today (last week he 
called at the White House) a man 
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to whom passages in this book will 
read strangely indeed. 

The story tells of Bessie Hale, 
whom Booth, brilliant actor and 
darling of the gods, loved insane- 
ly, and who in turn loved Booth, 
under spring lilacs, “forever and 
forever.” Bessie Hale married 
years later, but after Booth’s de- 
parture she lived “a dead woman’s 
life.” 

There was a ball one night in 
Washington whither Booth came 
late. Bessie Hale had _ dressed 
especially for him. She was 
watching, wondering. Meantime 
she waltzed to dreamy strains 
with a nice-looking young officer 
who was also, as many knew, an 
abject slave to her divinity. This 
was a tall lad, handsome, courtly. He 
had begged her hand time and again, 
receiving her refusals with cheery 
fortitude. Her parents preferred 
him to “the player.” He used to 
send her stunning bouquets from 
the White House conservatory. He 
was. President Lincoln’s oldest son, 
Robert. 

This particular evening, matrons 
saw Booth halt abruptly when he 
entered the ballroom. He blenched, 
bit his lips, stood taut. 

“This,” said one who marked 
how Booth’s blazing eyes fastened 
upon the broad blue shoulder of 
Captain Bob Lincoln and the delic- 
ious confiding form of Bessie Hale, 
“this is the fire of passion whipped 
high.” 

The book records no conver- 
sations between Booth and Captain 
Bob Lincoln. We are only told 
that, as the couple waltzed near 
him, Booth spun on his heel in 
fury and strode away. Pausing be- 
fore his friend and _ confidante, 
Mrs. Temple, he blazed: “J am 
done! Tell her so; tell her to take 
her blue-coated son of a _ nigger- 
loving President!” 

“But John—John—” 

“Let me go or I will kill him!” 

It is not suggested that Bob 
Lincoln’s attentions to Bessie Hale 
heaped fuel upon Booth’s feeling 
against Lincoln Sr. Rather the 
reverse: that the son of Lincoln 
was the rival Booth could least 
brook. Such a suggestion might 
not be far-fetched in view of 
Booth’s capacity for isensate 
passion, but it would be cruel now, 
and futile, to dig sorrow afresh 
from its burial under the years. 

After Booth was “dead,” Bessie 
Hale did not take Bob Lincoln. 
He himself took some one else, 
long before Bessie married. He 
chose Mary, daughter of Sena- 
tor Harlan of Iowa. They were 
married in 1868. And as the years 
went on, the inadequacy of a re- 
mark attributed to a guest at the 
ball described, became increasingly 
apparent. The guest had referred 
to Bob Lincoln as “a young man 
who will be known as-the son of 
a president, if posterity remembers 
him at all.” 

_ Robert Todd Lincoln was born 
in Springfield, Ill., in 1843, in the 
little white house with green blinds 
where his ex-Congressman father 
had settled down to practice law. 
He was named for his Kentucky- 
banker grandfather, Robert Todd. 





He took after his impetuous, 
affectionate fault-finding mother. 
He attended the Illinois Industrial 
School at Urbana (later the Uni- 
versity of Illinois) and was sent 
east to Phillips Exeter Academy. 
He entered Harvard Law School 
but left to become a captain on 
General Grant’s staff. He was 
present at the fall of Petersburg 
and at Appomattox, whence he 
returned the day before his fath- 
er’s assassination. He was in the 
Ford Theatre box that night. 

Two years later he was 
admitted to the Illinois bar, re- 
turning to Washington in 1881 at 
the request of President Garfield 
who asked him to be Secretary of 
War. Waiting one day at a rail- 
way station, he witnessed a second 
presidential assassination as Gar- 
field left the train, President 
Arthur retained him alone of 
Garfield’s secretaries. 

After four years, he returned 
to Illinois and became special 
counsel to the Pullman Co. In 1889 
another request, this time from 
President Harrison, took him to 
London as Ambassador to _ the 
Court of St: James’s. Returning 
again to his native state, he re- 
fused to run for the U. S. Senate. 
George A. Pullman died and Mr. 
Lincoln became executor of his 
estate, enjoying a $400,000 fee 
and the presidency of the sleeping 
car company. He visited the Buf- 
falo Exposition and witnessed a 
third presidential assassination, Mc- 
Kinley shot by Anarchist Czolgosz. 

In 1911 he retired to the Pullman 
board chairmanship and has since 
avoided the public eye. From his 
summer home at Manchester, Vt., 
or his big brick mansion in Wash- 
ington, he issues into the limelight 
only on very pressing occasions, 
such as the dedication of the Lin- 
coln Memorial by President Hard- 
ing on May 30, 1922, or the 
hanging of his mother’s portrait 
in the White House a fortnight 
ago, (TIME, Mar. 1, THE PREsI- 
DENCY). 


FICTION 
Bags of Beauty 


SPANISH BAYONET—Stephen Vin- 
cent Benét—Doran ($2). It is 
characteristic of Author Benét that 
the pre-Revolutionary Floridian of 
his tale is an indigo-planter and 
breeder of cochineal bugs, not a 
farmer of yams or tobacco; that 
his name is Gentian, not Brown or 
Black; that he is not so much a 
retired army surgeon with impec- 
cable manners and exquisite vin- 
tages, as a mage of the sinister 
arts, whose oval study is done in 
blue-and-gold leather with a star- 
powdered dome and a secret moon- 
window. It is characteristic that 
Dr. Gentian’s wife is a burned-out 
Greek beauty and that their daugh- 
ter Sparta has a dazzling net of 
golden hair, grey eyes changing 
as a winter cloud, and a voice like 
“skeins of rock-crystal flecked 
through and through with tiny 
flakes of softest gold.” 

For Mr. Benét is a poet, hotly 
amorous of all words, ideas and 




























“Guard your teeth 
with firm gums” 


Use this powder that 


is free from glycerine 


who have made a special 
study of pyorrhea know that soft 
gums invite pyorrheal infection. Clinical 
tests and experience indicate that glycer- 
ine, which is used in all tooth pastes, 
has a softening effect upon the gums. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is absolutely free 
from glycerine. It is prepared in powder 
form only, so as to avoid the use of glycer- 
ine. If your gums feel soft or spongy, begin 
using Pyorrhocide Powder. Note how 
much firmer they become after a few 
weeks. 


Pyorrhocide Powder is the only dentifrice 
that has met all the requirements in 
clinics devoted exclusively to pyorrhea 
prevention and treatment. It corrects 
soft, tender, bleeding gums. It keeps the 
teeth glistening white. The economical 
dollar package contains six months’ 
supply. At druggists. 


Write for free sample and booklet on 
causes and prevention of pyorrhea. The 
Dentinol & Pyorrhocide Co. Inc., Dept. 
T3, 1480 Broadway, New York City. 
(Sole Distributors), 


IN POWDER FORM— 
FREE FROM 
GLYCERINE 
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TOURS TO EUROPE 


Escorted Tours 
Frequent departures on one cabin steamers. 
37-66 days. $540-$915. First departure sailing 
to Naples, May 19—$825. 


Independent Tours 
Tours to meet your individual requirements. 
Booklet of carefully planned itineraries on 


t. 
oo Student Tours 
Attractive itineraries 34-63 days. $370- $615. 
CAlso tours to Bermuda, West Indies. 
Steamship tickets on all lines. 
DEAN & DAWSON, LtTp. 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York 
At 42nd Street Phone Pennsylvania 4179 
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images that appeal to the senses 
with clarity and elegance. He 
writes a rich historical tale in 
prose of the same genre as that 
which his austere sister-in-law, Eli- 
nor Wylie, put into her fine-spun 
web of intellectual silicon, The 
Venetian Glass Nephew. 

As to plot, Dr. Gentian nurses a 
nice insanity to be King of the 
Floridas, while the passion of his 
daughter is to be a queen, pref- 
erably piratical, with the mis- 
begotten brute who appeals to her 
inherited taste for coarse-grained 
erotics. When the hero, young 
Andrew Beard of New York, ar- 
rivés on business for his rich 
father, he is snaffled between plan 
and counter-plan of father and 
daughter, escaping not without 
scars on heart and body. In the 
distances are heard the splashing of 
tea-chests in Boston harbor, the 
rattle of musketry at Lexington. 

No fiction of hip-flask Florida 
could be more faithfully supplied 
with the spirit and flesh of the 
period than is this romance of the 
joyous peninsula in its rum and 
bombo days. It is thorough work, 
racy reading, a story packed with 
bags of beauty and of darkness. 


NON-FICTION 


Infanta Terrible 


COURTS AND COUNTRIES AFTER 
THE War—H. R. H. The Infanta 
Eulalia of Spain [aunt of the 
present King, Alfonso XIII, sister 
of Alfonso XII|—Dodd, Mead 
($3.50). The Infanta Eulalia has 
been called “the tomboy of royal- 
ty”—a significant nickname only 
when understood. Her tomboyish- 
ness is never rowdy, like that of 
“Margot” Asquith. It is her fac- 
ulty for saying calmly and di- 
rectly what more timid souls ex- 
press by  circumlocution that 
caused her to be regarded once 
as an enfant terrible, and now as 
a dowager to whom the same ad- 
jective may be applied. Her “in- 
discretions of the pen” however 
are deceptive. She has an un- 
canny flair for making superficial- 
ly sensational statements which on 
closer examination are seen to be 
nearly always discreet and fre- 
quently both rational and discern- 
ing: 

Spain. “In Spain you are noble 
or nothing; we do not recognize 
any middle class. We never 
feel the loneliness of those who 
acquire social position. . . . We 
are born in it. ... 

“The King, my nephew, provides 
me with an inexhaustible source 
of interest. . . . To live with him 
is iike living with 20 different per- 
sons at once! I have often 
heard my nephew described as un- 
stable, but this conception of him 
arises from his extreme versatil- 
ity; and although he indulges in 
many and varied pursuits he does 
them all thoroughly. . . [Most 
kings] are frankly tired—they in- 


EULALIA 
. . discreetly sensational 


herit too late! o..0 a et “pe 
remembered that Alfonso XIII was 
never the heir to the throne but 
was born a king. . .” (six months 
after the death of his father, Al- 
fonso XII, who had no other male 
issue). 

“Queen Victoria Eugenie of 

Spain is one of the most decora- 
tive queens in Europe. . . . My 
nephew lost no time in molding 
his wife’s pliant disposition. 
She is now in many respects more 
of a Spaniard than many Spani- 
ards” (although a Battenberg and 
a granddaughter of Queen Vic- 
toria). 

England. “I was the first per- 
son to see the Prince of Wales 
after he was born! ... I am 
amused to notice that the old- 
fashioned idea of the ‘impurity’ 
of the English bedroom has not 
vanished in post-War conditions. ... 
On the Continent the bedroom is 
quite an _ ordinary 
room. ... I wonder whether we 
are immodest. [Existence at 
Queen Victoria’s Court was] akin 
to a perpetual sojourn in a ceme- 
tery.” 

Germany. “German _ scientists 
are determined that in the next 
war every necessity of life shall 
have its artificial substitute; the 
nation shall not again be starved 
into subjection. . Perhaps the 
most wonderful [German] medical 
triumph is its maiden substitute 
for the unwedded or the wedded 
foster-mother, with which I came 
into contact when I was staying 
near Coburg, where the clinic and 
the foster-mother farm exist. 

“This farm clinic purports to 
be able to supply wet-nurses who 
have never been mothers’ but 
whose maternal capacity for suck- 
ling has been arrived at by divert- 
ing another natural function from 
its accepted duties. However I 
am not sufficiently clever to de- 


regarded as 


March 8, 1926 


scribe the medical details.” 

Belgium. Elizabeth Queen of 
the Belgians “is one of the most 
interesting of European Royal- 
ties . . . a daughter of the Duke 
Karl Theodor of Bavaria, the 
famous philanthropist and eye doc- 
tor. . .. The Queen like all the 
Wittelsbachs is many-sided in her 
accomplishments: she is a clever 
violinist, a great reader, an ad- 
mirable horsewoman, a good shot. 
ott She is the only ‘flying’ Queen, 
and she thinks as little of flight as 
most people do of a ride in an om- 
nibus. ... 

“Belgium is perhaps the 
only country in Europe which is 
not unduly affected by the present 
craze for dancing.” 

Herself. “I have endeavored to 
discuss courts and countries after 
the War in a more or less woman- 
ly way. ... I think I can claim to 
be the first Royalty to inaugurate 
the habit of going about without 
a lady in waiting.... But I have 
always been in advance of my 
time.” 


Neurography 


THE Doctor Looks aT Bi10e- 
RAPHY—Psychological Studies of 
Life and Letters—Joseph Collins, 
M. D.—Doran. ($3). Dr. Col- 
lins, who looked at _ literature 
through a neurologist’s spectacles, 
has played the same trick on biog- 
raphy and autobiography. Those 
who find the lives of distinguished 
or notorious persons the best read- 
ing in the world will be stimulated. 
Occasionally his vocabulary is too 
technical for the average reader, 
but most of the time the doctor 
uses the language of a_ broader 
culture, relieved by sudden rever- 
sions to modern slang. 

The choice of interpretations is 
sufficiently catholic. Sherwood An- 
derson leads the American writ- 
ers treated; Henry James comes 
last. Of foreign writers the names 
of Anatole France, Joseph Con- 
rad and John Donne suggest a di- 
versity of patients. Among the 
poets in the doctor’s waiting-room 
are Blake, Keats and Poe. Weber 
and Fields are not too low nor is 
Eleanora Duse too exalted for 
attention. Among the best studies 
are those of Brigham Young, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, Sir William Osler, 
James J. Corbett and George Co- 
han. Only a hint of the complete 
list may be gathered from these 
names, 

The book sparkles with quotable 
lines. Apropos of the statement 
that Irving Berlin can neither read 
nor write music, Dr. Collins ob- 
serves: “Some who have heard 
his compositions will say ‘I knew 
it!’” And then he adds: “Homer 
could neither read nor write and 
his poetry has stirred the hearts 
of thousands of generations.”* 


*Dr. Collins’ error. One thousand genera- 
tions equals 33,000 years. Homer lived 
about 850 B. C. 
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